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KINSHIP IN UMOR—DOUBLE UNILATERAL ORGANIZATION 
IN A SEMI-BANTU SOCIETY* By C. DARYLL FORDE 


N ALL human societies certain of the biological relations which arise 

from parenthood must be selected for recognition in the series of social 
relations known as kinship. But parenthood biologically is dual and, if full 
recognition is symmetrically accorded through both parents at each stage, 
kinship ties will proliferate in ever widening bilateral groups of ascendants 
and descendants (limited only by the possibilities of human memory), while 
the body of kinsmen of every individual or set of true siblings will differ 
in greater or less extent from those of all others. Unless, therefore, the 
dominant social and economic unit be completely endogamous, a stringent 
social regulation difficult to maintain, it is only on the basis of unilineal 
reckoning that stable and socially coherent groups of kinsfolk can be es- 
tablished. 

The undoubted prominence oi unilineal kin groups in the social organi- 
zation of primitive peoples has, however, too frequently resulted in an in- 
sufficient recognition of the fact that the according of status within groups 
based on one unilineal reckoning does not exclude the concurrent establish- 
ment of rights and obligations, if only between close relatives, with kins- 
men in an alternative line of descent. While the predominance accorded 
to kinship between one set of real and putative relatives may in some so- 
cieties be so great as to pervade all the more important social spheres, the 
alternative principle may in fact be simultaneously recognized in distinct 
spheres of social activity so that rights of succession and inheritance fall 
into distinct categories subject respectively to these opposed principles.' 
An even weighting of the two principles may be rare but preliminary sur- 
veys have indicated that double unilineal reckonings of this kind have 
persisted for considerable periods among a number of peoples in the east- 


* This paper embodies some of the results of field work undertaken by the writer in 1935 
while holding a Leverhulme Research Fellowship. Acknowledgment is made to the Lever- 
hulme Trustees and to the Government of Nigeria. 

1 This point has been emphasized by A. R. Radcliffe Brown in Patrilineal and Matrilineal 
Succession (Iowa Law Review 20, 1937), p. 293. 
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ern provinces of Nigeria and the results of a sociological analysis of such a 
system as it exists among the “Semi-Bantu”’ Yak6 people of south-eastern 
Nigeria are here presented in outline. 

Umor, one of a number of autonomous villages occupied by the Yaké, 
is a large and compact settlement of sedentary cultivators with a popula- 
tion of nearly eleven thousand persons, seven miles east of the Cross River 
in the Obubra Division of Ogoja Province, Southern Nigeria. Everyone 
born in the village acquires distinct rights and obligations among his close 
patrilineal and matrilineal relatives by descent from both his father and his 
mother, and also membership in two organized and ritually validated kin 
groups. 


PATRILINEAL KIN—THE KEPUN 


In Umor men normally obtain facilities for building a house and for 
cultivating land in virtue of their patrilineal descent. A man builds his first 
house at marriage in or near the compound of his father and his close 
patrilineal relatives, but that compound is only one unit in the larger 
settlement group of all his real and putative kinsmen who collectively de- 
fend their rights to occupy a section of the village site and tracts of farm 
land in the surrounding country.? Despite the considerable increase in 
population during the last two generations which has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of new dwelling areas on the outskirts of the old village, an 
investigation of one patrilineal group showed that nineteen out of a total 
of thirty-two men whose fathers were still living, lived in the same com- 
pound or house cluster as their fathers. In the dwelling area of this par- 
ticular group there are nine adjacent compounds. Of these, four are almost 
exclusively occupied by men who were close patrilineal relatives, and the 
majority of the men of three of the five lineages or sets of close patrilineal 
relatives lived each in a single compound, as may be seen in Table I. 

These patrilineal groups, which are known as yepun, sing. kepun, are 
strictly exogamous and this rule is enforced with no great difficulty since 
post-marital residence is patrilocal. Although the migration of seceding 
sections of a few groups has introduced anomalies, the village may be de- 
scribed as subdivided into a series of exogamous yepun each with its own 
territory in the village, its tracts of farmland in the surrounding country 
and its shrine and assembly house for group rites. 


? For a brief descriptive analysis of the economy of the village, see C. Daryll Forde, 
Land and Labor in a Cross River Village, Southern Nigeria (Geographical Journal, Vol. XC, 
1937), pp. 24-51. 
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At the head of the kepun organization is its priest, known as Obot 
Kepun, who performs rituals at the kepun shrine (epundet), both on behalf 
of individual members and the group as a whole. Supported by the elders 
of the kepun, a somewhat informal group of all the capable senior men, he 
arbitrates on internal disputes in the group and acts as spokesman for the 
kepun in village disputes involving members of his group. One elder is 
responsible for the supervision and adjustment of the individual farm 
holdings by kepun members on each of the main forest paths along which 
there are tracts of land claimed by the kepun. 


TABLE I. HOUSE SITES OF LINEAGES OF PATRILINEAL 
KIN GROUP. OF NDAI 
Number 
in other Total 
dwelling num- 


Number Number 
in Lek- in new 
pangkem outlying 


Number of Ndai men in com- 
pounds of Ndai area 


absent 
1 7 8s 2 3 1 5 21 
2 10 1 3 2 16 
3 1 28 
4 2 3 3 4 21 
5 5 7 § a 1 1 26 
10 5 18 8 26 11 6 8 6 3 2 9 112 
No. of lin- 
eages rep- 
resented 114243232 1 2 


* Adjacent to Ndai area and occupied by other patrilineal kin of Ndai men. 


There are twenty-two of these patrilineal groups in Umor (see Table 
II). They vary considerably in size and some are territorially subdivided 
but with few exceptions they range in strength from 50 to 150 adult men. 
Within all but the smallest there exist sub-groups of closer kinsmen who 
can trace their mutual relationships genealogically and are recognized as 
distinct lineages (yeponama, sing: eponama) within which succession to the 
personal as distinct from the. public rights and obligations of patrilineal 
kinship are largely restricted. The yepun are further grouped in four wards, 
but these are only major territorial segments of the village and cannot be 
regarded as phratries embracing any wider field of extension of patrilineal 
or exogamous principles. Some kin groups are in fact subdivided into sec- 
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tions living in different wards, such as Loseni in Idjum and Lekpangkem in 
Biko-Biko or part of Unebu in Idjum and Lekpangkem in Ukpakapi.’ 


TABLE II. PATRILINEAL CLANS (YEPUN) OF UMOR 


Showing linked groups, sites of yepun shrines and number of component 
lineages (yeponama). 


IpjImMAN WARD Inyjum WARD 

{ Lebokem* 3 Anedja 1 

Lekpangkem I 1 Lekpangkem* 7/ 

{Lekpangkem II 1 \ Lewangkem 2 

|Ugom I 1 Loseni* 6 
Ugom II* 2/ Akugum It 2 
Letangkum 1 Akugum 
Lebulibulikom 1 Kikongkula I ? 
Aboni 1 Kikongkula II 1f 
Kebung 1 Unebu# 
Otalosi 
UtongT 

UKPAKAPI WARD Brko Brko WarRD 

{ Lekpangkem* 3 Emengko* 4 

| Ndai 5 Lebokem 3 

(Egbisum 3 M pargi* 4 

3 Ibenda I 1) 
Usadja 3 Ibenda II 2) 


LekpangkemfT 


Linked clans with a single shrine bracketed on the left. 

Clans with combined dwelling areas bracketed on the right. 

Clans with shrines in their dwelling areas italicized. 

* indicates clans of which one or more lineages have migrated to other dwelling areas 

T indicates group composed of, or including in their dwelling areas, lineages from other 
clans. 


MATRILINEAL KIN—THE LEJIMA 


The kepun has all the attributes of the classical clan but it is not the 
only corporate group of kinsmen in which a Yaké has rights and obliga- 
tions. In Umor and the other Yaké villages matrilineal kinship is not only 
recognized as the foundation of definite rights and duties between persons 


3 For an analysis of the structure of these groups see Forde, Fission and Accretion in the 
Patrilineal Clans of a Semi-Bantu Community (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
68, 1938), pp. 311-338. 
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closely related in this way; it is also the foundation of stable groupings 
known as yajima (sing. lejima) complementary to the patrilineal groups 
just described. The yajima are today less strictly exogamous than the yepun 
for, although an intra-lejima marriage is generally objected to, is definitely 
forbidden to /ejima priests and is regarded as likely to result in misfortune, 
there is now little serious effort to prevent or annul such a union when it 
has been determined on by a man of some seniority and standing. The gene- 
alogical data for one kepun in which over 100 marriages for which the ya- 
jima affiliations of the spouses are known show, however, that in practice 
inter-lejima marriages are very rare and never occur between young 
persons who are marrying for the first time. Apart from full siblings the 
persons composing lejima and kepun kin of each individual are thus nor- 
mally distinct, and it is of importance for the understanding of the social 
relations that are developed through matrilineal kinship within the /ejima 
to remember that, of the close and known relatives of a person who are 
filiated to him through his father and the mother respectively, only full 
brothers and sisters will of necessity belong to both kepun and lejima kin.‘ 

Since residence is patrilocal, the matrilineal groups of Umor must of 
necessity be non-territorial and the extent to which members of a single 
group are in fact widely scattered among the kepun territories may be 
seen from Table III showing the distribution among th* yepun in Umor of 
the members of four different yajima. 

The rights and obligations which derive from matrilineal kinship do 
not formally conflict with those derived from patrilineal kinship. Over the 
greater part of the fields of economic activity, ritual observance, and suc- 
cession to property definite distinction between their spheres of applica- 
tion is maintained. Matrilineal kinship may be said in a general way to take 
precedence over patrilineal in the inheritance of transferable wealth and 
especially of livestock and currency, in receipt of payments made to a 
woman’s kin at her marriage, in the corresponding responsibility for the 
return of payments received for women who later leave their husbands, in 
responsibility for debts incurred by an individual, and also in rights to 
recompense for injuries done to a kinsman. Patrilineal obligations are con- 
cerned primarily with the provision and the protection of rights to house 

‘ Near kin within the matrilineal group more generally have actual biological relation- 
ships than does a corresponding lineage within a kepun, for adoption into a matrilineal group 
is more rare. Furthermore every child is at birth automatically recognized as a member of the 
matrilineal group of the mother who bore it, while in the kepun reckoning it is the man who 


takes the mother, as his wife, to his compound and farm, who is the social father irrespective 
of actual physiological parenthood. 
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TABLE II. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ADULT MALE MEMBERS OF FOUR 
MATRILINEAL KIN GROUPS (YAJIMA) AMONG THE WARDS 
AND PATRILINEAL KIN GROUPS (YEPUN) IN UMOR 


Yepun in 
wards 


UKPAKAPI 
Egbisum 
Letekem 
Ndai 
Lekpangkem 
Usadja 


Mpangi 
Emengko 
Ibenda I 
Ibenda II 
Lekpangkem 
Lebokem 


IpyJuM 
Loseni 
Unebu 
Kikongkula 
Anedja-Lek- 
pangkem 
Akugum 


IDJIMAN 
Aboni 
Kebung 
Letangkem 
Lekpangkem 
Otalosi 
Lebuli 
Lebokem 
Utong 
Ugom 


Total 


Yakoibot 


oOo, 


wor © w 


Matrilineal Kin groups (Yajima) 


Ww 


Yabot I 


uw 


Yabot II Yabaye Yakun- 
kunebot 
8 37 45 
1 12 9 
4 11 
5 17 14 
3 3 
2 1 8 
3 27 18 
1 3 3 
4 2 
— 4 — 
1 4 — 
1 7 4 
5 9 
12 14 26 
— 3 3 
2 1 3 
6 2 6 
3 11 
3 5 3 
89 
10 14 no data 
1 1 
4 1 
2 
3 3 
2 
1 
4 


28 45 
9 
3 
13 
6 
14 
| 23 
5 
3 
4 
6 
2 
3 
17 21 
1 
1 4 
10 3 
3 
3 
15 | 
1 _ 
10 1 
1 
7 85 94 33 92 
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sites, farm plots and cooperative labor in the annual clearing of land at the 
beginning of the agricultural season. The Yaké saying that “a man eats in 
his kepun and inherits in his /ejima”’ neatly expresses this distinction. 

Close matrilineal relatives will know of the important events and cir- 
cumstances in each other’s households and give mutual support within the 
framework of the accepted kinship obligations of the yajima. But in a set- 
tlement as large as Umor many of one’s matrilineal kinsmen, who are 
scattered throughout the village, may be encountered only occasionally in 
the course of the many economic and other social activities which are or- 
ganized within the yepun or the ward. Two or three times a year, however, 
the members of a /ejima are made vividly aware of their fellowship in 
rituals which concern them all, and are the visible symbols of the unity and 
social reality of the matrilineal groups. 

Associated with every /ejima in Umor there is a fertility spirit which is 
believed to be embodied in a miscellaneous group of chalk-smeared and 
wine-stained objects housed in a small structure in the compound of its 
priest. The invocation of these spirits, known as ase (sing. yose), constitutes 
the central act of the great village rituals of the farming seasons, and the 
ase and not the spirits of the kepun shrines are, in native belief, primarily 
active in maintaining the well-being of the village. The priests of the ase, 
known as 6i’ina (sing. ina) are selected by the elders of certain matrilineal 
kin groups from among the members of those groups. 

Every girl is brought by a close matrilineal kinsman (usually an older 
brother or a mother’s brother) to the priest of the yose of her /ejima during 
her first pregnancy. Giftsand materials for an offering to the yose are brought 
on an appointed day when a rite is performed to safeguard her unborn 
child, a future member of the Jejima, and to ensure the mother’s future 
fertility. A corresponding ritual in which the woman is accompanied by her 
father is often performed at the father’s kepun shrine, but is regarded as 
less important. The ase priests, the ‘fathers’ of the yajima have, in conse- 
quence of the greater supernatural power of the ase, a prestige and author- 
ity superior to that of the priests of the patrilineal kin groups. 

The supernatural power of the ase, to which their priests alone have di- 
rect access, is the source of authority in the wider field of law and order in 
the village as a whole, outside the individual kepun, for the bi’ina are the 
nucleus and strength of the village council which has the power, through 
rituals performed by the individual priests, to control the destructive or 
beneficent actions of the ase themselves, and thus command the strongest 
supernatural sanctions in Umor. 

Twenty-three yajima or matrilineal kin groups are recognized in the 
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village but many of these groups are admitted to be branches or subdivi- 
sions of others and they do not all have independent cults and priests. 
The classification in Table IV (Table of Matrilineal Kin Groups) and Fig. 
I summarizes the position. Twelve of the yajima have no priests of their 
own to perform rituals. 


TABLE IV. THE MATRILINEAL CLANS (YAJIMA) OF UMOR 


Lejima Yose Lejima Yose 
1 Yabot I Odjokobi* 12 (Yakumiko Osengawe- 
2 {Yabot II (from Obolene* 13 J Yabung kongkong* 
Yabot I) 14 | Yakpambot of (Obot Lo- 
3 4 Yakpambot | Idjiman kona) 
+ 15 Yangyé (from Obete Edet 
5 (Yadjemi Yakumiko- 
6 Yakoibot (from Kupatu* Yabung) 
Yabot I) 16 { Yaboletete Esukpa 
7 Yosenibot (from Okarefong* 17 | Yabuna 
Yabot I) 18 | Yakamafe 
( Yakangkang Atewa* 19 | Vatebé 
9 Yatioma 20 ) Yakp6lé (from 
10 | Yayale Yabot I) 
11 Yabaye (from Atalikumi 21 | Yanali (from 
Yakangkang) Yabaye) 
22 Yapuni Otabelusanga 


23 Yadjokpoli 

Underlined solid: yajima providing ase priests and not known to have separated from 
another group. 

Underlined dashed: yajima said to have separated from others as indicated to create 
their own ase. 

* indicates ase which may not be moved from their site of alleged foundation. 

Nine yajima have an exclusive right to elect priests; two have rights in alternation. 

Twelve yajima provide no priests. 

One lejima is in process of fission on a territorial basis. 

Eight yajima (seven and a section of an eighth) have transferred their allegiance and 
five of these have created new ase. 


These twelve groups, although they are independent with respect to other 
rights, depend for their supernatural benefits and for the ceremonial vali- 
dation of decisions by their elders on rites carried out by the priests of 
other yajima.5 


5 All but four of the matrilineal kin groups which do provide ase priests have one or more 
of these “‘subordinate” yajima attached to them; and these four are said to be groups which 
were themselves formerly ‘secondary’ to others before they created ase of their own. 


= 
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The actuality of the fission in the matrilineal kin groups implied by 
this situation and alleged by the people themselves was confirmed for two 
of them by the assertion that appointments of the first priests of the ase 
concerned were said by the older men to have been made within their life- 
times.It was also said that in several instances of alleged fission in the past 
the subdivision had transferred its allegiance to a yose other than that 
which it recognized before the division.® 


22), 23 , 


FIG. 1. DIAGRAM OF THE RELATIONS OF THE MATRILINEAL 
CLANS OF UMOR 


Ritual GroupsL__] Clan from which a Yose priest is chosen C) 
Recorded fission and transference ——————» 


The process of lejima fission could be observed in an early stage in one 
instance. The Yakpambot people have for some time regarded themselves 
as linked with the Yabot II people in recognizing the yose Obolene. About 
ten years ago the elders of the Yakpambot Jejima living in Idjiman ward 
declared their intention of making their offerings to Osengawekongkong, 
yose of the Yakiimiké and Yabung yajima, which is situated in Idjiman. I 
was not able to investigate closely the circumstances of this declaration 
which was said to have arisen out of a dispute over rights to /ejima raphia 
palms (see p. 00) and I did not learn the views of the present ‘Idjiman 
Yakpambot’ elders, but the transfer has been effective. It will be noted 
that in this instance only part of the lejima transferred its allegiance to a 
new spirit and that this group was at the time territorially limited. But, as 
has already been pointed out, the yajima are inevitably non-territorial 
groups, since a woman who alone can transmit /ejima membership to the 
next generation cannot rear her children in the dwelling area in which she 


® The lejima of Yakp6lé for instance is regarded both by its own elders and by people in 
general as having formed in the past a part of Yabot I Jejima. After its separation from the 
main Yabot I kin group its members sought the performance of rituals not at the Yabot 
spirit Odjokobi but at that of the Yaboletete lejima, Esikpa. A similar transfer was said to 
have been made by the Yanali people. Quarrels were the alleged occasions of these transfers 
of allegiance from one yose to another, but I had no opportunity of enquiring closely whether 
there was any confirmatory evidence of this. 


2 5 (7) 

(11) 15 
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was born.’ This matrilineal sub-group which began as a small local divi- 
sion is already losing its territorial character and the fact that it arose in 
Idjiman ward over some particular dispute will soon have lost all signifi- 
cance. 

Concerning other of the “secondary” yajima such as Yakunkunebot, 
there was no native theory of transfer of cult allegiance in the past. Such 
yajima were regarded as having taken a distinct group name while remain- 
ing ritually a part of the cult-holding groups from which they were derived. 
Yakunkunebot people have, for example, in the native view “grown out 
from Yabot people. Odjokobi is yose for Yakunkunebot just as for Yabot 
people, but Yakunkunebot never make a yose priest. Only Yabot people 
know how to be priests to Odjokobi.”’ 

The names of the matrilineal kin groups are all plural in form and the 
prefix ya signifies “the people of . . . ”’ They are quite distinct in character 
from those of the patrilineal groups. While each group has, as a rule, its 
own name, there are two anomalies. One of these, the Yakpambot group 
originating in Idjiman, has already been considered; the other is more dif- 
ficult and was at one stage very baffling when I was endeavoring in the 
field to grasp the alignment of these kin groups. A brief review of the 
stages of my own understanding of the position may help to make the situ- 
ation clear. 

It was early apparent that a matrilineal kin group with the title Yabot 
existed in Umor. This term Yabot has the general connotation “The Lead- 
ers.” It is also used as a collective title for the priests of the ase and certain 
others who, as a group, constitute a corporation of village priests ordering 
and conducting the great seasonal rites and who also maintain by super- 
natural sanctions—and formerly by invoking the action of secret societies— 
law and order in the community as a whole.*® 

It soon became apparent, however, that two ase, Odjokobi and Obolene, 
each with its own ina, were claimed by the Yabot people. These two ase 
were said to “stand in front of all other ase in Umor,”’ while of Odjokobi it 
was claimed “He is for all Umor. Yabot have him but he exists for the 
whole village.” The ina of Odjokobi, the manner of whose selection and 


7 It, therefore, follows that the matrilineal descendants of the Yakpambot people living 
in Idjiman ward at any one time would within a few generations be scattered right through 
the village. This is already beginning to happen. Children of girls who were associated with 
the Osengawekongkong spirit, whatever the ward in which they are born, are regarded as 
members of the /ejima of their mother and are being brought to Osengawekongkong spirit 
at the public rituals. 

8 Forde, Government in Umor (Africa 12, 1939), pp. 129-162. 
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appointment from among the Yabot people is generally similar to that for 
other ase priests, has nevertheless a special position and title which clearly 
gives him rank as a village chief. He is known as Obot Lopon (Leader of 
the Village), is head of the corporation of priests also known as Yabot and 
goes to live on appointment in a special site, Lebokem, which is not within 
the territory of any of the wards or yepun. 

But some of the Yabot people asserted that their yose was Odjokobi, 
others that it was Obolene and others that all the ase could be invoked on 
their behalf. It later became apparent, when I had obtained genealogical 
data and came to know the priests and some of the Yabot elders, that 
there were in fact two matrilineal kin groups both of which used the title 
Yabot. This was confirmed by later enquiries on inheritance and succession. 
Neither disputed the use of the title by the other, although one was fre- 
quently said to be a branch of the other. One claimed the premier spirit, 
the Odjokobi yose, and their elders nominated its priest who became in 
virtue of this appointment the Village Head. The other, while its elders 
would often claim equality of status with the Yabot people of Odjokobi, 
declared their direct association with the Obolene spirit. The Yabot people 
do in fact, when a distinction between the people of Obolene and those of 
Odjokobi arises, use distinct but obviously improvised terms for the groups, 
calling the one Lejima-z-Obot-Ikpi (i.e., the lejima of Obot Ikpi, who is the 
present priest of Odjokobi and “‘Leader of the Village”) and Lejima-z-Ina- 
Uket (i.e., the lejima of Ina Uket, who is the present priest of Obolene). 
These two Yabot yajima are distinguished as Yabot I and II in Table III.° 

The beliefs and attitudes of the people of Umor on the formation of the 
yajima and their mutual relations may be summarized as follows: 

The yajima are of varying antiquity and size but all have their own 
elders and are independent groups within which property and status are 
transmitted according to matrilineal filiation. 

Some are said to have existed when the Yaké first sett!ed at Umor and 
are believed to have constituted independent kin groups at an indefinitely 
remote period. Each of these has its own supernatural spirit of which one, 


® The Yosenibot /ejima is also of interest in this connection. Its title includes the two 
terms Yabot and Yoseni. It is believed to have come into existence by fission from the Yabot 
group, and the term Yoseni is the plural of Loseni which is used as the name of the kepun 
in whose likuma the yose must permanently remain. It was asserted that the /ejima owed its 
name to the site of the yose, and it appeared likely that it had begun as a break away of Yabot 
people living in Loseni kepun after the manner of the recent separation of the Yakpambot 
people in Idjiman ward. The name Yoseni and the belief that it is associated with the present 
site of the yose is in any case another instance of the effects of territorial conditions on the 
essentially non-territorial matrilineal kin groups. 
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the yose Odjokobi, is also a source of fertility and prosperity for the village 
as a whole. These are 1) Yabot I with the yose Odjokobi; 2) Yabotete with 
the yose Esukpa; 3) Yapuni with the yose Otabelusanga; 4) Yakangkang 
with the yose Atewa. 

There are two further yajima which as a combined ritual unit are also 
believed to be of independent and remote origin. These are Yakumiko and 
Yabung with the yose Osengawekongkong, and are believed to have been 
formed by the fission of a single matrilineal kin group, but they have both 
retained the right, exercised in alternation, to provide a priest for the yose. 

There are four yajima (Yabot II, Yakoibot, Yosenibot, Yangyo and 
Yabaye) which, although they have severally their own ase and select their 
own priests, are believed to have come into existence by separation from 
other older matrilineal kin groups. 

There are also ten secondary groups which are severally derived from 
present groups which alone select the priest of the ase they recognize. Such 
are the Yakunkunebot people who recognize the Obolene spirit of the 
Yabot II Jejima and the Yabuna, Yakamafe and Yatebé people, who all 
recognize the yose of Yaboletete. 

Finally, there are “secondary” groups which transferred their relations 
to another yose when they separated from the parent group. Such are Yak- 
p6lé and Yanali people who now recognize Esukpa whose priest is chosen 
from the Yaboletete lejima. 

This statement of the relative positions of the matrilineal kin groups of 
Umor reveals, as does an analysis of the patrilineal groups referred to later, 
a characteristic of Umor society which was continually obtruding itself, 
namely the weakness of any tendency among the people themselves, 
whether leaders or elders of social groups or not, to formulate a comprehen- 
sive ranking of groups. The use of the term “secondary” in the preceding 
paragraphs must not be taken to imply that the matrilineal kin groups 
themselves, as distinct from certain ase, are regarded as having any definite 
ranking in status. 

COMPOSITION OF A LEJIMA 


In order to appreciate the character of the individual matrilineal kin 
groups it is necessary at this point to consider in more detail the composi- 
tion of one such group, and the present membership of the small Yabot II'® 
lejima will be analyzed in order to exemplify the outstanding features. 
Only thirty-one grown men of Yabot II actually living in Umor were 


10 By this term I distinguish the second of the unnamed sections of the Yabot people 
which has the Obolene yose. 


= 
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known to me and they were scattered through the village (see Table III; 
and Table IV: Genealogy of Yabot IT). Eleven lived in Idjum ward, ten in 
Idjiman, seven in Ukpakapi and three in Biko Biko. Of the seven accepted 
elders (yajimonotam) three lived in Idjum, three in Idjiman and one in 
Ukpakapi." Thirty-five women with twenty-four boys and twenty-five 
girl children were also members of the group. The somewhat feeble co- 
herence of the matrilineal groups in everyday life was suggested at the out- 
set by the considerable difficulty I experienced in obtaining a complete 
enumeration of the members. I am not indeed certain that the material 
obtained, though it was sought from men in all the wards, is as complete as 
that which I readily obtained for much larger patrilineal kin groups. 

The yose priest of Yabot II, Ina Uket, had moved into the compound 
containing the Obolene shrine (in the dwelling area of Loseni kepun in Id- 
jum) at the time of his election some ten years before. Nearly all the living 
members were said to be descendants of a single ancestress, Ma Ete, four 
generations senior to the majority of the younger adult members (i.e., their 
great-great-grandmother). Whether the numerous alleged descendants of 
the generations next below were all children of an actual Ma Ete may be 
doubted. More significant was the assertion that one of them was a man, 
Akpam Emori, a former priest to the yose, who increased the strength of 
the /ejima by purchasing no less than four foreign girl children (so-called 
yafoli or “‘slaves’””) of whom there are nine male and four female adult de- 
scendants today.” 

A further group in the /ejima consisting today of three adult men and 
seven married women traces its ancestry to a man from the neighboring 
village of Idomi, who was a matrilineal kinsman of Akpam Emori married 


1 The old women of a /ejima are brought into consultations of the elders on such matters 
as inheritance but they do not act on their own initiative. 

12 A considerable number of persons of alien origin have over several generations been 
incorporated in the kin groups of Umor through the purchase of these young children from 
“slave dealers’? who obtained them by purchase and theft in the densely populated Ibo 
country west of the Cross River. The severe penalties enforced under British law have greatly 
reduced this traffic in recent years, but they have also led to concealment of past transactions 
and it is possible and indeed likely that in the genealogical information some yafoli have been 
claimed as true descendants by my informants. Yafoli were not segregated in any way, nor 
was any formal inferiority of status ascribed to them. They were adopted into households but 
unlike begotten children acquired membership of both the kepun and the /ejima of the in- 
dividual purchaser. Girls were more frequently obtained than boys, and their adoption, it 
was asserted, was directed towards increasing the strength and prestige of the purchaser’s 
matrilineal kin. For a fuller discussion of the status of yafoli see Forde, Fission and Accretion 


in the Patrilineal Clans of a Semi-Bantu Community (Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute 69, 1939), p. 322. 
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to a foreign woman and came to live with Akpam at Umor. On account pre- 
sumably of his anomalous status and his alien wife his children were ac- 
cepted as members of Ais own and Akpam’s lejima. In their own view there- 
fore twelve of the adult men and eleven of the married women of Yabot II 
are descended from adopted ancestors. There are also others who are de- 
scended from foreign children adopted in later generations. Indeed of the 
thirty-one men only fourteen and of the thirty-five women only eight could 
claim a true and continuous matrilineal descent within the lejima. True ma- 
trilineal descent is valued, however, and the fact that he had an adopted 
ancestor may be used in trying to prevent an older man who is unpopular 
from being recognized as an elder. There is also strong sentiment that a 
truly lineal descendant should be preferred when selecting a successor to the 
priesthood. This was expressed on several occasions and Ina Uket, the pres- 
ent priest of Obolene, the yose of this group, is in fact a lineal descendant. 
But his predecessor Ina Onun was not, for Onun’s mother, Leman Okoi, 
was said to have been a foreign child adopted by Okama Ubi, a sister of 
Akpam Emori. 


INHERITANCE AND SUCCESSION 


So far, however, we have grasped only the external structure of the 
matrilineal kin groups and have obtained some idea of their importance 
as the vehicles of ritual power and legal authority which over-ride the par- 
ticularism of the separate patrilineal groups in the village. The nature and 
occasion of the social ties between matrilineal kinsmen have yet to be made 
clear. Since dwelling sites, farming land, and the more important rights to 
forest resources are obtained by virtue of membership of a patrilineal group, 
the economic ties between matrilineal kinsmen are by no means apparent. 
When, however, attention is transferred from the rights to economic re- 
sources enjoyed by an individual to his accumulated wealth and to the 
acknowledged claims of his heirs, matrilineal kinship comes into promi- 
nence. 

There are in Umor clear and strongly upheld rights of inheritance by 
matrilineal kin of the greater part of a person’s moveable property. Apart 
from token gifts to be considered later, all currency, whether it be in brass 
rods or modern coinage, and all livestock pass to matrilineal relatives who 
also receive the greater share of implements, weapons, household goods and 
any stores of food. Only rights exercised within the kepun, of which claims 
to parental farm plots are the most important, pass exclusively to the 
patrilineal relatives. Since the moveable property accumulated by women 
is rarely considerable and passes mainly to other women, sons inherit very 
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little from their parents. A man may obtain a gun or matchet from his 
father, but any livestock, brass rods, or considerable supplies of cloth will 
be claimed by his father’s brothers or his father’s sisters’ sons. The heirs 
of Obeten and Ubi Okoi are thus the three young sons of their sister Onen. 
Actually however both Obeten and Ubi have adopted young Jejima kin 
into their households and these too will share in matrilineal rights. 

But with the inheritance rights of matrilineal relatives are associated 
corresponding obligations, and in particular responsibility for the debts of 
kinsmen and the duty of providing a share, often the greater share of the 
currency and goods transferred at marriage. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEBTS 


If a creditor is quite unable to obtain satisfaction for a small debt he 
will often seize a goat or cow belonging to a close matrilineal kinsman of 
the debtor. The kinsman could receive no recompense through either the 
Yabot, or in more recent times the Warrant Chiefs’ court, if the existence 
of an unduly prolonged debt were satisfactorily established. When it is 
otherwise impossible to obtain settlement of a larger debt, the creditor, 
whether it be an individual or a club, will appeal to Obot Lopon and ob- 
tain a hearing of his claim by the Yabot. Large debts only arise as a rule in 
connection with membership of the secret societies. Considerable pay- 
ments sometimes spread over a long period are involved and men contract 
debts both to individuals and to the clubs themselves. If the debtor is un- 
able to make a substantial contribution, the matrilineal kinsmen are sum- 
moned and invited to make arrangements for settlement. If they refuse or 
fail to carry out their agreement, the Yabot themselves would formerly 
have ordered the seizure of their livestock by one of the village societies. 
Nowadays, most considerable disputes over debts are taken to the Warrant 
Chiefs’ court, established by the British Government, but the responsibility 
of an offender’s matrilineal kin to contribute if necessary is recognized 
there. The Warrant Chiefs likewise call the matrilineal kinsmen of a bank- 
rupt debtor to the court and order them to undertake a settlement.” 

When moreover a man dies leaving outstanding debts his matrilineal 
kinsmen succeed to the obligations. The settlement of debts, or at least 
arrangements and promises for their settlement, is usually prominent in 
the protracted funerary rites in Umor. These are the closest concern of the 


brothers, mother’s brothers and sisters’ sons but never of the father or sons 
of the dead man. 


13 Forde, Government in Umor (Africa 12, 1939), p. 142. 
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On the other hand a man in need of currency always seeks to borrow 
from kinsmen of whom he is an heir, that is from his matrilineal relatives, 
and such debts are not recognized as actionable before either the Yabot or 
the Warrant Chiefs’ court. A man may sue his brother’s son but not his 
sister’s son for the settlement of a debt, for no repayment of a loan to a 
member of the lender’s matrilineal kin can be enforced by an outside au- 
thority. The settlement of such matters is the concern of the elders of the 
lejima concerned. In practice substantial loans are commonly obtained only 
by men who are close matrilineal kin of the creditor. 


MARRIAGE PAYMENTS 


The transfer of wealth in connection with marriage is less exclusively 
an affair of the matrilineal kin but a distinction must be made here between 
the first marriage of a youth and the later marriages of older men. For the 
latter the responsibility for payment is usually entirely the husband’s, al- 
though he may often borrow from his matrilineal kinsmen. But on his first 
marriage, although labor services and payments of materials, such as the 
gigantic bundle of yam ties, are made by the youth himself, both his father 
and his mother’s brothers and perhaps more distant patrilineal and matri- 
lineal relatives will contribute and their shares will vary according to the 
individual circumstances. The marriage payment (libema) should properly 
be handed over by the prospective husband or his father to the father of the 
bride when she returns to the village after the clitorodectomy rite. In prac- 
tice only a portion of the payment is as a rule transferred on this occasion 
and the balance is handed over in a number of later instalments. The tra- 
ditional amount is a hundred brass rods (agwala) or pieces of ‘hoe’ money 
(nkase), together with twenty legs of smoked deer meat, twenty calabashes 
of palm wine together with ten coconuts for the girl herself." Usually the 
greater part of both the food supplies and the money are provided by the 
father of the youth to whom they are a gift involving no specific services in 
return. But the close matrilineal relatives are expected to contribute in both 
meat and currency, and the youth visits them formally bringing a calabash 
of palm wine to seek their help. If his father is dead, and he lacks paternal 
relatives of substance one of his mother’s brothers may provide the greater 
part of the payment. 

Although the payment is handed over by the boy’s father to the father 
of the girl, the latter does not usually retain even the greater part of it. He 


14 Today only a few rods are offered and the balance is paid in Nigerian currency in 
which the value of a hundred rods is reckoned as £5. The actual payments being made during 
my visit, however, were only £2 or £3 in currency with 5 or 10 rods and 10 legs of meat. 


i 
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provides a feast to which he invites his own closer patrilineal kinsmen, gen- 
erally all the men of his lineage, and also the close matrilineal relatives of 
the bride, his daughter. At this feast he hands over to the bride’s matri- 
lineal kinsmen three-quarters of the currency payment received from the 
bridegroom’s father and is thereby absolved from any further financial re- 
sponsibility for the marriage. If the girl deserts her husband, the respon- 
sibility for the return of the marriage payment lies with her matrilineal 
kinsmen. There are, however, exceptions to this practice and prosperous 
men today often make a point of refusing to make more than a token pay- 
ment to the matrilineal kin of their daughters. These may complain and go 
with the elders of their lejima to the Village Chief demanding at least half 
the payment as a right. But the outcome of the only case I heard was a 
declaration that the father had, by retaining the greater part of the pay- 
ment, accepted full responsibility for any return which would have to be 
made if the wife deserted her husband or if the husband died prematurely. 

Within a /ejima therefore considerable sums are being loaned and re- 
ceived in trust between matrilineal kin. The meeting of obligations between 
the members of a lejima is the concern of its elders—a group of half a dozen 
or more old and responsible men who recruit new members by cooption. 
These elders (known as yajimanotam lit. old men of the lejima) can coerce 
offending members of the /ejima individually and even collectively by ap- 
pealing to the priest of the yose to refuse to perform rituals on their behalf 
or even in extremity to declare them excluded from the beneficence of the 
yose. 

Marriages between relatives real and “‘classificatory” are restricted only 
by the rules of kepun and lejima exogamy, so that among close relatives of 
the same “generation” only siblings and maternal parallel cousins are ex- 
cluded. On the other hand, while marriages between particular relatives are 
not prescribed, a father’s sister’s daughter is considered particularly eligible 
as a wife. The wife in such a cross-cousin marriage bears children who are 
also matrilineal descendants of their patrilineal grandfather and as such 
will succeed to a share of his wealth. The opportunity afforded by such a 
marriage between a man and his paternal cross-cousin for merging patri- 
lineal and matrilineal succession is recognized by the Yaké and a man of 
substance would endeavour to arrange such unions for his sons, often by 
betrothal arrangements between the parents when the intended spouses 
are still young children. These account, however, for only a small propor- 
tion of the marriages in Umor the majority of which are determined by 
other considerations, such as the personal preferences of the partners and, 
where first marriages are concerned, the judgment of parents on the health 
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and character of the intended spouse and the substance of his or her close 
relatives. 


FARM DUTIES AND INHERITANCE OF FOOD SUPPLIES 


The position of women as wives working and having property in their 
husbands’ farms is also the concern of the matrilineal kin. A wife brings a 
supply of planting yams when she marries, which may be augmented by 
further gifts and purchases in later years. Although the annual harvest 
from these yams may be all used in supplying the needs of her household 
and in planting for the following year, the crop remains her own and is 
always separately stored.“ When a wife dies, both her rights and duties in 
her husband’s farm pass for the remainder of that farming season to one or 
more of her close matrilineal relatives. If she dies shortly after a harvest, 
her yams in the household yam store are claimed by her matrilineal kin 
and are usually taken by a sister, or a grown daughter, save that a share 
necessary for feeding any of her young children that remain in the house- 
hold may be retained by the husband. If, on the other hand, a woman dies 
during the growing season, the husband goes to her matrilineal kinsmen and 
asks to be given the services of one or more of their “sisters” to care for the 
farm and carry in the harvest. When the yam crop is dug, however, the 
yams of the deceased wife are not tied in the household stack but are car- 
ried away by the women who have taken her place, for distribution among 
themselves and other matrilineal kin. When a wife dies in the period be- 
tween harvest and the next planting time, a man has no such claim on her 
matrilineal kin for the coming work of hoeing and planting on his farm and 
he has if necessary to turn to the women of his own lejima, his sisters or 
sisters’ daughters. 

When a man dies, his household usually continues to function as an 
economic unit with the aid of brothers and sons until the harvest of the 
farm is gathered in. Much of the surplus of a man’s harvest, which will be 
considerably larger that those of his wives, goes at death to matrilineal 
kin; but since one of the claimants to a man’s yams is a full brother, who is 
also a kepun kinsman and undertakes obligations to the children of the 
dead man if they remain in the kepun, the surplus may in fact be shared. 
Grown sons and daughters will cach claim a few sticks of yams and their 
right if disputed would be upheld by the Yabot. The widows will remarry 
or join either their grown sons or their own parents, and, unless they are 
still caring for young children of their dead husband, they have no right 


46 For a brief analysis of relevant farming practice see Forde, Land and Labour in a 
Cross River Village (Geographical Journal 90, 1937), pp. 24-51. 
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to any share of the dead man’s yams. The rest of the surplus is taken by 
brothers, adult maternal nephews or other matrilineal relatives for sale or 
for planting in their farms. But this is not an exclusively matrilineal right 
since kepun half-brothers may share to a smaller extent in this division and 
all of them have a continued obligation to any young children of their dead 
brother. A widow can ask for gifts of food yams on behalf of these children, 
if she is caring for them, and the children will themselves go later to their 
paternal uncles, as to a father, for a supply of yams if they return to the 
kepun group on marriage to make their first farms. 

To sum up, in the inheritance of moveable property there is, therefore, 
a fairly clear and well established distinction between the claims of the 
matrilineal and patrilineal kin. Moveable property, apart from personal 
tools and equipment but including harvested crops, livestock and currency, 
passes mainly to matrilineal kin and the same principle applies to property 
received on behalf of women at marriage. But where matrilineal and patri- 
lineal relatives are both involved in the obligations that are devolved at 
death or where they share in the contributions for particular purposes, their 
respective claims are adjusted, if necessary by the intervention of the elders 
of the kin groups involved, according to their several obligations in the 
particular circumstances. 

I was told that men do sometimes attempt to circumvent to some extent 
inheritance of currency by their matrilineal relatives by secretly burying 
in their farm lands hoards of rods of whose whereabouts they tell their 
sons. But, not unnaturally perhaps, I did not learn the details of any par- 
ticular instance. The profound suspicion of magical malpractice which is 
aroused by trespass on another’s farm land and the magical safeguards 
against it would render a cache in farm land fairly secure, and durable ob- 
jects are sometimes hidden away in this manner, but allegations by matri- 
lineal kin that they have been defrauded in this way appear, however, to be 
rare. 

MATRILINEAL LAND RIGHTS 


To economic resources which are exploited within the kepun, that is to 
farm plots as distinct from specific harvests, and to planted trees, the 
matrilineal kin have no claim. Here again, however, the categories are not 
entirely clear cut. Each lejima lays claim to a tract of village territory, 
within which its members have the right to collect wine for use at certain 
rituals from all oil palms, irrespective of ownership, that are being tapped 
at that time. This right enables a lejima acting as a corporate group to as- 
semble a large supply of palm wine for these rites. It takes advantage of 
the work done by others, most of them not members of the kin group, but 
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it is a relatively light and in any case infrequent imposition. In the same 
land too the men of the /ejima have the admitted right to plant and tend 
raphia palms in patches of swampy ground. Raphia ribs are extensively 
used in building houses and yam stores, and such palms unlike other tended 
plants and trees remain from generation to generation the property of the 
lejima. Some of the raphia clumps, like those on the Obuli farm road on the 
south-west side of the village, which are very large and belong to Yabot II 
people, are owned by the lejima as a corporate group. The elders of the 
group call on their fellows to help clear the surrounding bush to promote 
the growth of the clump and also control the cutting of the palms by mem- 
bers of the /ejima. Other smaller raphia clumps are transmitted individually 
from single men or a group of close relatives to their younger brothers and 
sisters’ sons. There is apparently no native theory to justify this practice 
which is anomalous not only because it runs counter to the general rule of 
patrilineal succession to farm and forest resources but because the supply 
of raphia stems could quite easily and conveniently be maintained by the 
patrilineal organization under the control of the farm path elders of the 
yepun. As it is, men in Ukpakapi ward, for example, often have to seek out 
lejima elders in Idjiman ward to obtain permission to cut raphia stems on 
the far side of the village. 

The yajima have also in recent years successfully established new claims 
over natural resources in the village territory. Since the introduction of 
Government control of forest trees, a royalty has to be paid for felling any 
of the valuable forest trees. Part of this royalty is repaid to the village and 
in Umor the priests and elders of the yajima have successfully claimed any 
payments that are received for trees felled in their wine collecting and 
raphia planting tracts. 


SUCCESSION TO MEMBERSHIP OF SOCIETIES 


Membership of nearly all the secret societies, of which there are over 
half a dozen in Umor, passes only by succession on the part of a relative to 
a deceased member and in three of the societies this succession may be 
either patrilineal or matrilineal. A man’s right, which js also an obligation, 
to join a society may be inherited from either a matrilineal or a patrilineal 
kinsman and his right is passed on by the same rule as that whereby he 
himself succeeded. The death of a member of a society involves his kinsmen 


16 This is probably due to the fact that the payment is received in the first place by the 
village head. As he and the other ase priests are dominant on the native village council, in 
which the patrilineal clan organization as such is unrepresented, claims by the priests them- 
selves and the other leaders of the yajima would not unnaturally have found favor. 
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in the provision of a successor and the payments of the fees. The close kin, 
both matrilineal and patrilineal, are expected to contribute, but the more 
substantial payment is made by the group providing the successor, and in 
their case the obligation extends beyond the close relatives and concerns 
all the older members of the lineage or of a corresponding group of collateral 
kinsmen on the matrilineal side. Obeten Okoi of Ndai kepun, for instance, 
is a member of Ikpungkara—the premier secret society of Umor. He suc- 
ceeded a relatively remote matrilineal kinsman, Ubi Elesi of Lewangkem 
kepun in Idjum ward, about fifteen years ago by matrilineal succession. 
While his father and other close lineage kin made small contributions most 
of Obeten’s senior /ejima fellows both gave and lent him brass rods and 
other goods to provide the feasts and pay the fees for his admission. 


HOMICIDE 


The fatal injury of one man by a fellow villager initiates a series of cus- 
tomary claims and compensations which are the concern of their respective 
kinsfolk, and questions of motive or of evidence of accidental circumstances 
have, nominally, little effect on customary procedure. Formally no distinc- 
tion is made between deliberate murder and accidental homicide and, while 
it is not admitted that murder of one villager by the deliberate physical 
violence of another is a danger to be guarded against, anger is little tempered 
by indications, however obvious, that the injury was accidental. If a man 
is killed by the violence of another who is not a member of his kepun or his 
lejima, the reactions and claims of the dead man’s two sets of kinsfolk, pa- 
trilineal and matrilineal, are clearly distinct. In both groups anger is 
aroused, but the immediate crisis and the danger of retaliation is much 
greater among the kepun kinsmen of the dead man. When the dead man is 
brought into his compound in the kepun dwelling area, there is an immedi- 
ate danger that his close patrilineal relatives will urge all the men of the 
kepun to attack the offender and members of his kepun, and fights arising 
in this way have not infrequently occurred. Indeed the Village Head con- 
siders it as a normal and customary duty to have the slayer brought to his 
compound and keep him there while the Village Speaker is sent to the 
kepun assembly house of the dead man bearing the village elephant tusk 
trumpet and drum which, by a supernatural sanction, impose restraint and 
an obligation to keep the peace on the bereaved kepun. This was probably 
less easily effected in the past than it is today when arrests and trials by 
the District Magistrate are certain to follow a riot. The offender or one of 
his fellows has sometimes been seized as a hostage and held until a payment 
was made to the kepun for his release. 
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Once the first crisis has passed, however, there is little danger of further 
action by the patrilineal kinsmen and they have no customary right to 
compensation, material or ceremonial, from the kepun of the offender. The 
formal restoration of equilibrium concerns only the matrilineal kinsmen of 
the dead man and those of his slayer. These groups are, however, widely 
dispersed in the village and are the slower to come together for concerted 
action. A lejima which suffers loss by the violent death of a grown member 
at the hands of an outsider has nevertheless a recognized right to material 
compensation which is ritually safe-guarded. Payments are demanded and 
the offender and one of his matrilineal kinswomen are ceremonially trans- 
ferred to the lejima of the dead man. 

A little more than a year before I came to Umor, Ina Udomo, an Idjum 
of Yangyé lejima, was killed while hunting in the bush near the Egoiti path 
on the Umor border by a fellow-hunter and companion Okpata Ikong of the 
Yabung lejima. Ina Udomo was brought in mortally wounded accusing 
Okpata of deliberate murder. Okpata asserted that he saw something mov- 
ing in the bush which he took to be a buck, he fired his Dane gun and found 
only on running up that he had wounded Udomo. Two other men of the 
party supported his claim that the affair was an accident but serious trouble 
between the yepun of the two men was only averted by the intervention of 
the Village Head. 

Okpata was later taken to the District Headquarters where, according 
to the village account, he was eventually exonerated by the District Offi- 
cer. On his return however he was summoned to the compound of the Vil- 
lage Head at the request of the /ejima of the dead man. There, he and the 
elders of Yabung, his own /ejima, were reminded by the Yabot of their 
obligation to the Yangyé lejima. They were required to make an immedi- 
ate payment of £3'7 and this was shared between the Yabot and the elders 
of Yangy6. They were also told to pay £30 to the Yangyé lejima within a 
reasonable period of time. At the same time Okpata himself and a matri- 
lineal kinswoman of child bearing age were ordered to be transferred to the 
Yangy6 lejima. One of Okpata’s closest matrilineal kinswomen, the daugh- 
ter of his sister, a young girl not yet married, was selected for this and a few 
days later they came to Obete Edet, the yose of Yangy6, with the materials 
for an offering. The Yabot assembled at the shrine and the transfer was 
effected by a declaration by the priest that the people of Yabung gave 
these persons to Obete Edet. Okpata’s membership of Yangyé6 lejima need 
continue only until the money debt has been settled, but that of his sister’s 


‘7 The customary payment on this occasion in the past was said to have been 200 brass 
rods. 
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daughter is permanent, and her children will be members of Yangyé6 lejima 
although they may at the same time claim rights of inheritance from Ok- 
pata and their other matrilineal kin by birth. Down to the time when I was 
given this account of the past events no further money payment had been 
made by Okpata and his kinsmen to the elders of Yangyé, and I was told 
that several seasons might elapse before they would settle the debt. It was 
also clear that although a particular sum was named there would be bar- 
gaining from time to time, when instalments were handed over, as to the 
total amount for which the elders of Yangyé would agree to the return of 
Okpata to the /ejima of his birth—a return which would be performed at 
the Osengawekongkong yose of Yabung."* 

There is a keen sense of loss over such transfers. The transferred man 
must attend and contribute conspicuously at the funeral rites of members 
of his new lejima and must avoid ostentatious participation in rituals of his 
former lejima which would anger the men of his new kin group. My inform- 
ants all agreed that payments, although slow to materialize, are actually 
made and are completed by agreement when rather more than half the 
stipulated amount is handed over. 

The transfer of a woman, which should be permanent, results if she 
bears children in the numerical increase of the lejima she has entered and 
also in the transfer, by inheritance, of property from people of the offending 
lejima. It was fairly clear that increase in the strength of the injured /ejima 
was the most vital aspect of this transfer and it reflected a sentiment that 
is more consciously developed in the matrilineal than in the patrilineal 
groups, a sentiment which is being continually enhanced by the fertility 
rituals at the ase shrines. 

But this practice of compensation of the matrilineal kinsfolk alone after 
homicide and of permanent transfer of a woman who is likely to bear chil- 
dren is both illogical and economically irrational. Any children the dead 
man might have later begotten would have been no concern of his matri- 
lineal kin and, since his existing property passes to them in the ordinary 
way, any loss to the lejima is confined to wealth he might subsequently 
have accumulated. The kepun on the other hand suffers the loss of a bread- 
winner and a progenitor by the death of a grown man, yet it can legally 
claim no compensation from the offender’s kepun either in services or sup- 


18 T was told that in the recent past a money payment to enable the injured lejima to 
purchase an ofoli—a foreign child of the appropriate sex who was adopted by the dead man’s 
relatives and became a member of the /ejima—was usually accepted instead of one or both 
of the members of the offending /ejima. Transfers could also be cancelled by providing accept- 
able yafoli to replace the man and woman (see p. 535 f.). 
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plies of food for the household, nor are any males transferred to member- 
ship of the bereaved kepun. The theory of matrilineal inheritance of ac- 
cumulated wealth and the emphasis on fertility within the lejima are un- 
doubtedly responsible for the maintenance of these practices, but there is 
nevertheless a lack of symmetry since the matrilineal kin are over-com- 
pensated and the patrilineal kin remain without recompense. 

I inquired what was likely to happen if a woman were killed. This was 
regarded as a rare occurrence, although I was given an account of a fight 
between two women in their farm land after which one of them died and the 
survivor was demanded for the /ejima of the dead woman but no money 
payment was sought. The husband and the kepun of the dead woman ve- 
ceived no compensation. Since women bear children for the /ejima but ac- 
quire relatively little property, this procedure would be the expected one 
and is probably the normal outcome of such an event. 

It was claimed that these obligations to the matrilineal kin of the vic- 
tims of homicide were not affected by close patrilineal kinship between the 
parties. The murder or killing of a half-brother, a son, or other kepun kins- 
man would involve restitution to the bereaved matrilineal kin in the ordi- 
nary way. On the other hand, no claim for compensation could arise from 
a killing that involved two men of the same matrilineal kin group, but here 
the group is the /ejima proper and not the aggregate of yajima recognizing 
a particular yose; compensation and transfer would be claimed by the ag- 
grieved lejima even if the offenders made offerings to the same yose shrine. 
These conclusions are, however, theoretical since I did not obtain accounts 
of particular occurrences. 

ADOPTION 

Rights to inheritance of property, to aid in the accumulation of their 
marriage payments, and sometimes to succession in societies inevitably 
strengthen the ties between youths and their senior matrilineal relatives, 
and there is usually an intimate relation between a man and his sister’s 
son—the classic relationship which cuts across parental ties in societies 
stressing matrilineal descent. But in Umor this relationship is often con- 
verted when opportunity arises into one of foster-fatherhood and the 
adoption of sisters’ sons has in fact frequently modified the composition of 
the theoretically patrilineal kin groups. 

Polygyny, ease of divorce, and the death of a father frequently give rise 
to situations in which parents are separated during the infancy of children. 
A mother, whether a widow or a divorcée, usually takes young children with 
her when she leaves her husband’s kepun and goes to the compound of her 
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parents or of the new mate. In such circumstances the mother’s brother 
tends to replace the true father as the male guardian during the infancy of 
the children, and he usually takes more live interest in boys who will one 
day be his heirs and to the expenses of whose first marriages he is likely to 
be the main contributor. Whether his sister remarries or not he may keep 
such a boy in his own household and bring him up as a son. Such a youth 
is likely to come to identify himself with the kepun of his mother’s brother, 
who has thus become a foster father, and if, when he wishes to marry, he 
relies on his uncle’s support and obtains little if any contribution to his 
marriage payment from his father and other patrilineal kin he is likely to 
elect to remain in the kepun in which he has grown up. He will then be given 
a house site in his uncle’s compound and a plot in his uncle’s farm lands, 
and will be regarded henceforth as a member of his mother’s brother’s pa- 
trilineal group. 

Adopted children or wards are known as yawunen (sing. owunen) in 
Umor and their ultimate kepun affiliation depends on the particular situa- 
tion when they attain their majority, for adoption is no ceremonial act 
whereby status is formally and abruptly changed. If the actual father is 
living and desires the return of his son, he can bring strong pressure to bear 
on the youth and the mother’s brother. If he is sympathetic and generous 
in offering contributions to marriage payment, farm land and supplies of 
planting yams, he can usually ensure his son’s return and can appeal to the 
Yabot against an attempt by a foster-father to prevent it. But if their per- 
sonal relations are not close, a father may well forego the somewhat arduous 
and expensive satisfaction of his parental prestige in favor of other con- 
cerns; he may after all have many sons. 

Of the yawunen known to me who became definitely affiliated to the 
kepun of their foster-fathers, the majority were close matrilineal kin of 
those foster-fathers, and an analysis of the genealogical data for one of the 
yepun revealed the fact that the affiliation of sisters’ sons had substantially 
affected the composition of the groun. Thus in the Etung Enamuzo lineage 
of Ndai kepun, three of the sixteen adult living men are adopted sisters’ 
sons, while five men who are actual patrilineal descendents are no longer 
members of the group as a result of an adoption by a mother’s brother 
(see Fig. 2). 

In the genealogical data for all the patrilineal groups investigated in 
Umor, adoptions were found in every generation and, while it was not al- 
ways possible in the more remote generations to ascertain the precise 
relationship between ward and foster-parent, adoptions of matrilineal kin 
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were more frequent than intra-kepun adoptions whereby orphans join the 
families of one of their father’s patrilineal kin.'® 

The adoption of sisters’ sons in Umor is clearly associated with the co- 
existence of the patrilineal and matrilineal principles in the social organiza- 
tion of this people. For one generation and between particular persons it 
eliminates the division of rights of inheritance and succession. As a foster- 
son a youth may become not merely an heir to the accumulated moveable 


FIG. 2. LINEAGE OF ETUNG ENAMUZO OF NDAI KEPUN 
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Numbers refer to living members of lineages. 


/ separates half-brothers ——_A___ = adoption of an adult 
x =deceased members 
A =living men adopted out ee =adoption of a minor 


s =sister’s son of adopter 


property but a full member of his mothers’ brother’s territorial and eco- 
nomic group, i.e., of his lineage and kepun. The division of interests and 
loyalties is for the time being suspended; but in the ensuing generation it is 
of course re-established, for the foster-son’s children while belonging to the 
same kepun will be members of their own mothers’ matrilineal groups and 
have their own mothers’ brothers who will be kinsmen neither of their 
father nor of their grandfather by adoption. 


KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


The Yak6 terms used in addressing and referring to children, siblings, 
parents and grandparents are also applied in a “classificatory’’ sense to 
more remote kinsmen, i.e., to all persons who are members of one’s own 


19 For a fuller analysis of adoption in Umor see Forde, Fission and Accretion in the Patri- 
lineal Clans of a Semi-Bantu Community (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Society 68, 
1938), p. 328. 
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kepun and lejima. Outstanding features of the terminology are, first, the 
formation of particular terms for more distant relatives by means of combi- 
nations of a few basic terms, second the possibility of distinguishing clearly 
when need arises between matrilineal and patrilineal relatives, and, thirdly, 
the emphasis placed on the matrilineal link when a person is related in both 
a matrilineal and patrilineal sense. The principles underlying the terms for 
siblings and all collateral kinsfolk are briefly: 

1. a term traces kinship through an ancestor common to the two lines 
to which the two relatives respectively belong; 

2. where the link between the two lines consists of a married pair it is 
descent from the woman that is expressed, even though the two rela- 
tives are patrilineal and not matrilineal kinsmen. 

(For tabulation and analysis of the Yaké terminology see Appendix I) 


CONCLUSION 


Succession by persons of each generation to the status, privileges and 
property of their predecessors is thus divided into two distinct fields among 
the Yaké. Rights within those fields are safeguarded by the collective 
strength, under the leadership of elders and priests, of kin groups which, 
despite changes in composition resulting from adoptions and occasional 
subdivisions and recombinations, constitute stable and self-conscious 
groups. Where, as in arrangements for the first marriages of youths and 
girls, in the adoption of children by maternal uncles, and in the care and 
distribution of farm produce at the death of a man or his wife, conflicting 
claims may have to be adjusted between sets of matrilineal and patrilineal 
relatives, the existence in the background of the larger groups, the lejima 
and the kepun of which the particular sets of relatives are segments encour- 
ages a reasonable settlement on customary lines. A kin group will not 
tolerate what is felt to be gross injustice to one of its members, but its 
elders will not press extravagant claims by individual members and are in- 
deed likely to counsel moderation. 

The relatively even tenor of the relations both between the two sets of 
kinsmen of particular persons in such situations and between the patri- 
lineal and matrilineal organizations in the village must not of itself be taken 
as evidence of any particular virtue in this segmentation of kinship rights. 
On the other hand some persons in every generation find, no doubt, a real 
advantage in the opportunities provided by the Yaké social structure for 
seeking by adoption new affiliations when those of birth have proved un- 
fortunate, and the very existence of a double clan organization militates 
against the dominance of either group over the activities of the individual. 
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If a man considers himself unfairly treated by his kepun fellows in land 
questions, he can and does invoke the aid of his matrilineal kinsmen in 
support of his protest either to the head or if need be to the village council. 

There is no internal evidence to indicate the manner in which this dual 
unilateral system arose among the Yaké. It affords a characteristic exam- 
ple of the type of social structure which has often in the past been lightly 
dismissed as transitional from “‘mother right’’ to “father right.’”’ The dom- 
inance of matrilineal links in the kinship terminology suggests that these 
may be the older elements in the social structure and there are some indica- 
tions such as recent tendencies in the disposal of marriage payments and 
the agitation for recognition of the yepun heads and elders in the discussion 
and settlement of village affairs®® that the patrilineal principle is today 
gaining at the expense of the matrilineal, but these developments are not 
to be regarded as of an inevitable tendency. They have been greatly stimu- 
lated if not initiated by the economic and political changes which have re- 
sulted from the incorporation of this once autonomous village in a province 
of a British protectorate. 


APPENDIX I—Yak6 Kinsutp TERMINOLOGY 


Although remote relationships between individuals can be and are defined by the Yaké, 
there are only six distinct and basic kin terms and all but the closest relationships are defined 
»y means of descriptive combinations of these terms. The terms are: 

1. uwo—father—used both in address and reference by both males and females for their 
own fathers. An alternative and more intimate term, generally used only in 
address, is tata. 

. yate—(the) father—used by both m. and f. to refer to the father of another person. 

muka—mother—used both in address and references by m. and f. for their own mothers. 

. yaka—(the) rother—used by both m. and f. to refer to the father of another person. 

. odemwen—son 1 


w hr 


¢ used by both m. and f. in address and reference to their children. 
6. yanenwen—daughter 


The last two terms (5 & 6) are not strictly and exclusively relationship terms al- 
though they are used in that sense—they are terms for male (odem) and female (yanen) 
to which the diminutive suffix -wen is added and they may also be used to refer to any 
child whether it be a relative or not. Where it is necessary to specify the speaker’s own 
son or daughter the possessive omi (my, mine) is used after the term (see Fig. 3). 

The terms for other lineal ancestors and descendents and for siblings are com- 
binations of the basic terms given above together with the use of the genitive prefix 
wa or wo and the following terms which indicate: 

(All terms are given in the singular. A= male; 0=female.) 
a) sex: wodo’odem = who is male 

wodo yanen= who is female 
b) mode of descent: 

through a female—omani= borne 

through a male—oponi= begotten 


20 Forde, Social Change in a West African Village (Man, 1937), p. 5. 
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Thus grandparents are referred to as 
7. yate wawo [= wa’uwo]= (own) father of father: yate woyate = (another’s) father of father. 
8. yaka wawo [= wa’uwo]=(own) mother of father: yaka woyate=(another’s) mother of 
father. 
9. yate wamuka=(own) father of mother: yate woyake=(another’s) father of mother. 
10. yaka wamuka=(own) mother of mother: yaka woyaka=(another’s) mother of mother. 
There are, however, alternative terms for grandparents as follows: 
a) Terms of address: to the patrilineal grandfather and matrilineal grandmother. 
7. uwo otam=old father, for father’s father. 


FIG. 3. SCHEME OF BASIC YAKO KINSHIP TERMS 


A=0 A=0 
yate wuwo | yaka wuwo yate wamuka | yaka wamuka 
or uwo otam | | or muka otam 
A 0 0=A = 0 0 
wenyaka uwo | muka wenyaka 
wuwo 
A 0 A 0 A=0 
wenuwo wenamuka ego | yanéna omi (my woman) 
0=A 0=A 
yanén | odemwen yanénwen | odem 
wodemwen | (omi=my own) (omi=my own) | woyanenwen 
A 0 A 0 
wenwawen wen wawen 
(woponi= begotten) (womani= borne) 


10. 


muka otam=old mother, for mother’s mother. 
It is not customary to address the mother’s father and the father’s mother in these 
terms. 
b) Terms of reference: (i) By grandchild: 
7. uwo woponi wowa [uwo-wa]= (own) father begotten by (own) father. 
10. muka womani muka’a= (own) mother begotten of (own) mother 
(ii) By another: 

7. yate woponi yate’a=father begetting father. 

8. yaka womani yate’a= mother bearing father. 

9. yate woponi yaka’a=father begetting mother. 
10. yaka womani yaka’a= mother begetting mother. 

Siblings are addressed and referred to as follows by both males and females: 

11. full brother—wenamuka wodo’odem=child of mother, male. 

12. full sister—wenamuka wodo’yanen=child of mother, female. 

13. half bro. (same mother) — wenamuka wodo’odem=child of mother, male. 

14. half sis. (same mother) —wenamuka wodo yanen=child of mother, female. 
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half bro. (same father) — wenuwo wodo’oden =child of father, male. 


16. half sis. (same father)— wenuwo wodo’odem=child of father, female. 


I.e., all children of the same mother are referred to by the same term wenamuka 
irrespective of difference of father while a different term, wenuwo, is used for half 
siblings with the same father. This emphasis on the common female parent will be 
found to be characteristic throughout. 

Grandchildren are addressed and referred to as follows by both males and females: 


. son’s son—(odem) wen wawen (woponi). 
. son’s d.—(yanen) wen wawen (woponi). 
. d.’s son—(odem) wen wawen (womani). 


d.’s d—(yanen) wen wawen (womani). 
L.e., male or female child of child begotten or borne as the case may be. 
Either of the bracketed sections of the term may be omitted if reference to sex of 
the child or of its parent is not needed. Thus a person will call or refer to a grandchild 
simply as wen wawen. 
Husbands and wives of relatives referred to as odem wo—(man of), and yanen 
wo—(woman of) the relative in question. Thus: 
yanén wodemwen woponi=the wife of begotten son (father speaking), i.e., daughter- 
in-law. 

odem woyanenwen woponi=the husband of begotten daughter (father speaking), 
i.e., son-in-law. 

onen wuwo—person of father, i.e., step-mother, but there is a distinct idiomatic term 
for step-father viz. 

owoponim keplaku= father begetter daylight. 

Classificatory Use 

The terms given above are also used both by males and females to refer to members 
of both the patrilineal (kepun) and the matrilineal (/ejima) kin groups or clans to which 
they themselves belong. The term selected is that appropriate to the seniority of the 
fellow member in question. 

Thus all fellow members of the patrilineal group of the seniority of the father may 
be, and are, habitually referred to as uwo (pl. buwo). Thus uwo and muka (pl. bamuka) 
are habitually used in addressing or referring to any fellow member of the speaker’s 
patrilineal group and of his father’s seniority. A man talking to or about his own father 
will call him “wo woponim or tata woponim if the fact that he is his own father is to be 
emphasized. NB. the term fata is also used by young men to old men especially priests 
who are not close relatives. 

If a father is an elderly man his son will not address him by name but a man in the 
prime of life may be addressed by his proper name by his adult son. There is no general 
restriction on the use of proper names between adults save that a youth rarely addresses 
an old man in this way. Age mates usually address each other not by their proper names 
but by nicknames which every man acquires during his youth. 

wenuwo (pl. benuwo) is similarly used for fellow members of that group of one’s own 
age. odemwen and yanenwen are similarly used for members of the patrilineal group 
junior to the speaker. 

Likewise the terms of reference yale wuwoand yaka wuwo and the term uwo otam 
are used for kinsmen of the seniority of grandparents. Leading male elders of the 
patrilineal kin group are, however, habitually addressed and referred to by all their 
juniors by the distinct term oponotam=kepun, old man. 

Members of the matrilineal kin group or /ejima are referred to in the same way by 
terms which are also used for actual ancestors, descendents and siblings. Thus male 
and female members of the mother’s seniority are called and referred to as uwo and 
muka, wenamuka is used for members of either sex of one’s own age and odemwen and 
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yanenwen for juniors. Here again, although grandparent terms are used, the leading 
elders are spoken of and to as yajimonotam=lejima, old man. 

Where it is necessary to distinguish a true ancestor, descendant or sibling from a 
fellow member of the patrilineal or of the matrilineal kin group the possessive omi 
(my, mine) is affixed to the term. 

The basic terms (Nos. 1-6 above) are also used in combination to indicate the 
precise relations between more remote kinsfolk including relatives who are not common 
members of either the patrilineal or the matrilineal kin groups of the speaker, e.g.: 
daughter of mother’s brother—yanenwen wawenyaka wodo’odem wa’aka, 
father’s sister’s son’s son—odemwen wodemwen wawenyaka wodoyanén wawo. 
Lengthy terms which trace the genealogical relationship between the two persons are 
not used as ordinary forms of address and are only stated in reference when it is felt 
necessary to express the relationship fully, thus the son of the son of a half brother 
would usually be called and referred to as wenwawen rather than more exactly as 
wenwawen wenuwo. Siblings of the father will usually be addressed as wwo and muka 
respectively like other members of the patrilineal kin group of the parent’s seniority. 
But they may be precisely indicated as follows: 

21. father’s full brother—wenyaka wuwo wodo’odem=child of mother of (own) father, male. 

22. father’s full sister—wenyaka wuwo wodo’yanen=child of mother of (own) father, female 

23. mother’s full brother—wenyaka wamuka wodo’odem=child of mother of (own) mother, 
male. 

24. mother’s full sister—wenyaka wamuka wodo’ yanén=child of mother of (own) mother, fe- 
male. 

It will be noticed here that the relation is expressed in terms of an ancestor who is 
common to the speaker’s own parent and to the relative indicated, i.e., the link in the 
preceding generation is indicated, and also that, although in the cases of numbers 21 
and 22 the individuals referred to are patrilineal kinsmen of the speaker, their relation 
is expressed in terms of common female ancestor, i.e., the father’s brother is referred to 
as son of the mother of the father, not as son of the father of the father. 

The following texts illustrate the use of kinship terms in ordinary speech: 


(a) yate wi Ibiang bya deketebd 


father of Ibiang is at Ediba 
(b) uwo oyau etom 
(my) father is alive 
(c) yaka wi Ibiang owui ke-Umor; womi muka owui Kelomi 
mother of Ibiang lives atUmor; ofme (my)mother lives at Idomi 
(d) yate wodem wodmi keblo 
father of man of me (husband) gone to farm 
(e) yate otam ([or] yate woponi yate-a) wodem womi_ obo 
(the) father old([or] father begotten ooffather) ofman  ofme is 
(f) yaka otam ({or] yaka womani yaka-a) wodem  womi 
(the) mother old ({or](the) mother borne by (the) mother) ofman mine 


AppEenprIx II. PHonetic NOTE 


For native terms used in this paper the system of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, described in Practical Orthography of African Languages (memoran 
dum 1, 1930) has been followed, save that (i) the velar as in sing has been written ng (no con- 
fusion will arise as no instance of m or velar n followed by hard g occurs), and (ii) the forward 
o as in English /aw has been written o. 
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FEMALE INITIATION AMONG THE CHAGA By O. F. RAUM 


HE Chaga are a Bantu tribe living on the slopes of Mt. Kilimanjaro 

in East Africa. Their territory is divided into about thirty small chief- 
tainships whose populations range from two to twenty-five thousand. Al- 
though these little states have shared a common historical development for 
the last three hundred years, each of them represents a social entity for 
itself with its linguistic and cultural peculiarities. For this reason they have 
attracted the attention of many observers, and the literature concerning 
them is extensive. Outstanding among the books written about the Chaga 
are the publications by the missionary, B. Gutmann, Das Recht der Dschag- 
ga, C. H. Beck, Miinchen, 1926 and Die Stammeslehren der Dschagga, C. 
H. Beck, Miinchen, 1[:1932, I1:1935, and III:1938. In the English lan- 
guage a comprehensive account is contained in C. Dundas, Kilimanjaro 
and its People, London 1924. 

As Gutman and Dundas, who for a few years was a political officer 
among the Chaga, worked with informants from different chieftainships, 
their accounts do not always tally. Especially is this true with regard to 
the initiation ceremonies. The following report is based on information re- 
ceived in Marangu and Mamba, two states in the south-east of Mt. Kili- 
manjaro. This information is especially interesting in view of the fact that 
Dundas’ description of female education is inadequate, and Gutmann’s 
collection of lessons during the ceremony, deals almost exclusively with 
Moshi, the central Chaga state. 

Female initiation, among the Chaga, differs in two respects from male 
initiation. Womanhood is not, like manhood, divided into two divisions, 
for there is no preliminary period of military or labor service to be absolved 
before marriage. In consequence, whereas among young men, circumcision, 
initiation, and marriage are spread over a number of years, in the case of 
girls they tend to be crowded into a short span of time. The second point of 
difference is that the ceremonies for boys are carried out on a communal 
scale, the permission to marry being given by the chief to a whole age-class 
together. Among girls these ceremonies are private, for they are closely de- 
pendent on individual sexual maturation. 

When the mother of a girl who has recently been circumcised decides 
that she should be initiated preparatory to marriage, she approaches friends 
in similar circumstances and, if possible, arranges to celebrate the ceremony 
with them. For this purpose a teacher has to be engaged. The qualifica- 
tions of a teacher turn on the belief of the Chaga that the anus of a male 
person is closed with a plug at initiation. On this belief, which is dramati- 
cally symbolized during the initiation of males, and which is kept a close 
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secret from children and young women, is based the Chaga men’s claim to 
superiority over their womenfolk. This quaint idea leads to much simula- 
tion; for instance, if a man emits wind his wife or child has to accept re- 
sponsibility, and it is a serious concern of every male to hide from women 
that he has to answer natural calls. A teacher of female initiates must have 
discovered the male secret. Then on one occasion observing a man defecate, 
she waits till he has gone, removes a small quantity of the faeces, and mixes 
it with ochre and water. On the day of the shiga, as the female initiation is 
called, this mixture is painted on the novice’s head. 

The ceremony is attended by friends, relatives and neighbors. All of 
them must be women and already initiated. Before the teacher can be called 
by the novice, the teacher’s wages, viz., two pots of beer must be prepared. 
This is done in a rough shed at the edge of the banana grove which sur- 
rounds every Chaga hut. The teacher approaches with a large retinue. Some 
of her followers whom she herself has chosen are, like her, old and experi- 
enced; being versed in the tribal teaching, they act as her colleagues. Her 
other followers consist of a number of young women, called morika, who act 
as witnesses and wish to qualify as teachers later on. One of them is chosen 
to be the assistant of the novice, and is called mana mshiki, i.e., elder sister. 

The teacher arrives at about nine o’clock in the morning. She leaves 
six of her colleagues in the beer shed, where they light a fire. The teacher 
herself withdraws with the other followers about 10 to 20 yards into a dense 
part of the banana grove where they clear a round place and screen it from 
curious eyes. In the meantime the novice’s parents have sacrificed an ox or 
a goat to the ancestors, praying to them that their daughter might under- 
stand the teaching and not laugh while she is being taught. The girl her- 
self, and any companions she may have, join the teachers in the enciosure. 
The shiga is formally presided over by a “‘queen,”’ a girl, who although cir- 
cumcised has not yet menstruated. She is seated in the centre of the clear- 
ing. As she is ignorant of her duties, a woman is delegated to instruct her in 
the ritual, while others must carry out her commands. 

The first order is given to the novice’s assistant. She is told to fetch 
glowing embers from the beer shed. In order to have her request granted by 
the old women there, she must carry the symbols of teaching with her, viz., 
a dry leaf of the mdishi banana wrapped round two sticks cut from the 
mringonu tree, a fragment of a pot made in the Kahe district, and the nest 
of a bird or rat. When she arrives at the beer shed, she sings: “Kichumi 
ngakuirikira, nyi mbeo ingifure!’’ (i.e., Door, I greet you, I have been 
brought hither by the cold!). Then she sits down to receive an answer. 
After some time, one of the old women inside replies singing: ‘Who is at 
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the door?’’, and after another interval: “Who was it who put the door 
there?’”’ To this the novice’s “elder sister” replies: “It is the chief! It is the 
Great God! It is he who made the door through which everyone has to 
pass!” The woman, pushing a firebrand into the ashes, sings: “Who is it 
who sticks the firebrand into the ashes?” The assistant replies: “It is the 
father, and the hearth is the mother. When the father places the firebrand 
in the hearth, the child emerges!” The woman questions further: “‘Who is it 
who made the pot the fragment of which you are carrying?” The assistant 
replies: ““My mother went to Kahe to a potter woman, whose name is 
Makinafu, and whose husband is called Makinalu, this woman shaped it, 
and smeared it with cowdung to make it hard, and adjured it. In the end 
her husband prepared a pad for my mother to carry the pot on her head, 
he also gave her a leaf of the herb called suki. When my mother returned 
she came to the river bounding the Kahe district, which was teeming with 
crocodiles. That Kahe man sang an initiation song and asked my mother: 
‘Did you see the crocodiles?’ My mother replied: ‘Yes’—‘What are you go- 
ing to do?’ ‘I shall throw a twig from the mnemvu shrub into the river!’ 
She threw the twig in, the crocodiles fled and she crossed the river with 
her pot and arrived back at home.’’ The woman sings another question: 
“Who was it who plaited this nest?’’ The assistant replies: “It was the 
subtle wife of the rat who plaited it. She gave herself a lot of trouble looking 
for hard and suitable leaves, so that in future days her children might live 
safe therein.’’ When the assistant has answered all these questions, she is 
given the embers. She places them in the banana leaf wrapping which she 
supports from beneath with the broken piece of pot; she finally puts the 
nest over the embers. While she is returning, the teachers in the enclosure 
strike up a tune: ‘‘We have plucked the ostrich’s feathers, (i.e., obtained 
the fire), now everything else will succeed with us!” 

It appears that occasionally the novice herself was made to fetch the 
fire. She then had to be taught beforehand what the questions and answers 
would be. In this case the novice was also examined regarding the meaning 
of such expressions as the door, the firebrand, etc. By the door is meant the 
passage through which the child enters this world from its mother’s womb; 
the firebrand is the male sex-organ; the ashes stand for the female organs; 
the embers are considered the seeds in the woman’s body from which chil- 
dren grow; the nest symbolizes the duty of a young man and woman to 
prepare a house before they produce offspring. Like the rat’s wife, a Chaga 
woman is expected to provide the thatching for the Chaga dwelling. The 
pot as the symbol of food supplies plays an important role in Chaga magic. 
When the assistant reaches the enclosure, the teachers begin various 
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songs whose main burden is the inculcation of womanly pride in the novice. 
Thus one song contains the lesson that if the youthful bridegroom abuses 
his wife she should not submit too long, but should warn him soon, and try 
to teach him better manners. The second song strikes a harsh note: “‘Ene- 
mies are enemies, ho lome, Kishamba (i.e., the term of address for a chief), 
women may be men’s enemies sometimes, ho lome, Kishamba!”’ The theme 
of this song is elaborated in the following hymns: “I carry away embers 
with the piece of the pot, I shall brand you and make a mark on you, that 
you perish with your whole family, because you are a headstrong child who 
despises women: they will show you the strength they have!”’ This song is 
ambiguous, it may apply as much to the novice as to her future husband. 
In the concluding hymn the teachers chant: “What have women dis- 
covered? Oh, great things and many things, as many as there are grains of 
sand! What has the Great Mother discovered? Oh, great things and many 
things, as many as there are grains of sand!’’ When this song is finished the 
novice’s assistant places the embers on the floor. 

The next order from the “queen” is an expedition of the morika to a 
shrubby wilderness where they set about looking for a kind of grasshopper 
with dark stripes on its yellow body. When found, it is placed in the centre 
of a large bundle of grass which is tied together so that the insect can 
neither escape nor be seen. All the party lifts the bundle up and carries it to 
the grove singing that they have caught a leopard with their own hands. 
It would be a disgrace for men to see this procession, the song warns them 
off. A similar procedure is adopted for the capture of small frogs or tadpoles 
which are carried covered up in cassava leaves. Occasionally the tadpoles 
were brought alive in a pot of water drawn from a pool or pothole. A leaf 
of the plant called lelema which has a sticky juice is put into the pot, to- 
gether with some nettles and two yellow twinfruits of a weed belonging to 
the Solanum species. 

The first expedition having returned, the captured “leopard’”’ is shown 
to the novices and first among them to the queen, while the leading woman 
announces: “This is the shiga. In ancient days that which now appertains 
to men was ours, but those possessed of horns came, and by force robbed us 
of our manhood!’ While the first animal is received with expressions of 
glad astonishment, the second expedition is met by women who resist its 
entrance to the grove. This results in a scuffle in which any girl taking part 
receives heavy blows. This is a pre-arranged punishment inasmuch as 


1 Dundas, op. cit. p. 225. In order to prove this assertion Chaga women point out that 
when one of them becomes pregnant her source of blood is stopped up, and this is the original 
ngoso or plug. 
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obedient girls are warned by their parents not to join the fight, while those 
that are stubborn have been advised by their mothers to take part in it. 
When the third expedition returns they find that the old women of the beer 
shed have joined the chief teacher in the enclosure. This old lady sends the 
young women forth a fourth time, but this time they are accompanied by 
some old ones. Their purpose is to dig out the budding tuber (sigoe) of a 
species of colocasia called m#inela msaro. 

When this last expedition has returned, the novice is told to sit down 
together with her companions if any. Now the teacher begins to explain 
the meaning of the various objects. Apparently the frogs or tadpoles are 
used in a lesson describing ‘‘quickening”’ in pregnancy. They are placed on 
the girl’s abdomen and their movements explained as similar to those of 
the embryo’s. With regard to the narrow leaf of the /elema plant the novice 
is told that when she is giving birth to a child she will see a thin string like 
this coming away from the child’s umbilicus. She is warned that if she does 
not respect the old women the midwives will cut the cord badly and the 
child will die on the spot. The meaning of the twinfruits is explained as rep- 
resenting the scrotum of the heir whom every Chaga woman hopes to bear 
in her first confinement. The little tuber stands for the foetus itself. The 
lelema leaf is tied round it suggesting the appearance of the child after 
birth. The novice is shown how to cut the cord, and told to pay attention 
that the midwife does not maliciously sever it in a wrong manner. The 
nettles do not form an object of teaching. If the novice has a bad reputation 
she is stung with them and not allowed to utter a sound. 

By this time it has become evening and the teacher winds up the pro- 
ceedings in the lodge by saying: “Henceforth you are allowed to attend 
initiation proceedings as a morika, you have graduated. If anybody asks 
you what the shiga stands for, show her the little tuber, and she will accept 
it as a token of your status of an initiate!’’ Another closing ceremony is the 
burial of the tuber representing the foetus. This is done in the boundary 
hedge separating the banana grove from that of a neighbor. The novice is 
allowed to attend. The young women sing again: ““‘What have women dis- 
covered? Oh, great things and many things, as many as there are grains of 
sand! What has the Great Mother discovered? Oh, great things and many 
things, as many as there are grains of sand!”’ The actual burial of the tuber 
is carried out by the ‘‘queen of the initiation,’ or at any rate by a girl who 
has not yet menstruated. When the tuber is covered up with soil, the com- 
pany returns to the enclosure. A procession is formed which advances, 
singing, towards the parents’ hut. The song is a warning: ‘Aiki, aiki, it is 
bad to question, to be inquisitive, to ferret out things, to find out all the 
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things at your mother-in-law’s, it is bad to look hither and thither at your 
mother-in-law’s; if you do it, you will be struck by the curse!’’ The meaning 
of this warning is that in spite of the initiation into secrets of womanhood 
there are still certain things which old women want to keep to themselves. 
The novice’s mother receives the procession outside her hut. In a solemn 
manner she first anoints her daughter’s assistant on her forehead, then she 
does the same with the “queen,” and finally her own child, welcoming her 
at the same time and blessing her. Now the party splits up. The teacher 
with her retinue goes back to the enclosure where they indulge in the con- 
sumption of the beer which forms their wages. It is customary for the teach- 
er to send one of the two pots to the novice’s father who drinks it with the 
attending members of his own family. 

The young women together with the novice occupy the hut and spend 
the whole night there, while the girl’s mother has to sleep at a nieghboring 
house. During the night the teaching is continued. These lessons alternate 
with songs and dancing. During the teaching both the novices and their 
teachers sit on low bedsteads or couches. The lessons deal almost exclusively 
with sexual matters, and on the behavior of a wise woman towards her hus- 
band. The following example gives an idea of the subject matter and its 
treatment: “‘My children, the man of god has supplied a woman with the 
unction of fertility, the blood which comes once every month. When it ap- 
pears, do not show astonishment. Do not show it to your mother, she would 
die! Do not show it to your age-mates, for there may be a wicked one among 
them who will take away the cloth with which you have cleaned yourself, 
and you will be barren in your marriage. Do not show it to a bad woman, 
who will take the cloth to place it in the top of her hut, with the result that 
you cannot bear any children, or to hide it in the hollow of the spearhead, 
with the result that you cannot bear children. Do not throw the cloth on the 
path or in the bush. A wicked person might do evil things with it. Bury it 
in the ground. Protect the blood from the gaze of your father, brothers and 
sisters. It is a sin to let them see it. There are some children whose abdomen 
hurts at the time of their period. When you feel anything of the sort, do 
not show astonishment, but try to find a companion to whom you can 
transfer the pain. To do this you must wash her back when you are bathing 
together, or—apply fat to her body. In this manner you get rid of your 
pain.” 

The lesson on virginity is delivered in the following style: “Be eager and 
open your ears (lit. set your ears like a trap), my children, for now you are 
circumcised and have been ‘fattened’ to be beautiful of shape. Look out 
lest you be stupid about covering your nakedness. Cover your breasts well 
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and your thighs lest they be seen by young men.? For youths desire you now 
when they see these parts. Protect well your virginity. Do not yield to a 
youth tempting you, but run away. When it grows dark, do not walk by 
yourself for you will be seized by force. When you have preserved your 
virginity your father, mother and all your family will honor you at the day 
of your wedding. Your husband’s father will have reserved a big fat he- 
goat to be slaughtered at the feast of your virginity. Your husband’s mother 
will purchase milk and butter to add them to the dishes cooked at the feast 
of your virginity. This will be attended by old and young women in your 
honor. After the meal they will all bless you: ‘Oh, god, who have taught 
your children to be content lest they destroy the honor and glory of those 
to whom you have given them, we thank you. For you have directed this 
child to guard herself to be the flower of honor of her elders and parents, of 
her family and husband. Bless her, oh god, on her wedding day that she 
may obtain what she desires!’ But if you do not protect your virginity, you 
will not be blessed but cursed, for this feast is only celebrated once. Your 
husband and all his folk will remove you from the wedding and hate you. 
It will be a disgrace to your whole family and all the peopie will spit at you. 
Guard yourselves, my children, be not deceived by the sweet words of 
youths into losing your honor and blessing. I repeat again solemnly: Guard 
your virginity! She who does not listen to what she is told by human voices, 
will listen to what the birds (as animals of bad omen) will tell her!”’ 

The advice about virginity must not be taken too literally. For towards 
morning the lessons contain hints as to how a clever woman may cheat her 
husband. Such advice includes, for instance, the suggestion that if a woman 
does not want to conceive, she should insert a rag into her vagina during 
intercourse. It is probably also during this night that girls are taught about 
the possibility of intrafemoral] intercourse. At any rate, when day breaks 
the novice is proud and glad for she has been introduced to the secrets of 
sexual life. 

On the second day, teaching is concentrated on the mrego, the tally. 
This tally is a stick, about a yard in length, into which various patterns 
have been carved by the skilful removal of the bark. Both ends are elabo- 
rated into symbolic representations of the sex organs. Three types of tallies 
can be distinguished. One represents the growing of the embryo in the 
womb, the rings and notches standing for the limbs and organs. A second 
type, made unlike the other two of a dracaena, embodies the stages of dis- 


2 The early explorers all report that girls did not cover their breasts. They were ritually 
wrapped up in the late stages of pregnancy. The text given is an example of how the teaching 
adapts itself to new moral standards. 
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integration of an embryo that has died in its mother’s womb, for the Chaga 
believe that it comes away in pieces. A third type employs a curious multi- 
ple symbolism in which a notch may refer either to a stage in the reproduc- 
tive process or to civic affairs. This latter type is the one generally used in 
the Marangu and Mamba districts. But not only do the tallies ditfer in the 
various chieftainships and in some are altogether unknown, but, as each 
teacher notches his own tally, individual differences are pronounced. 

The teaching on the tally is again supervised by the old teacher. As on 
the first day, she arrives in the morning—at the house of the novice’s par- 
ents. She tells the younger women to go with the novice and her assistant 
to a place where they can cut a suitable tally from a tree called mringonu. 
Before the assistant cuts the stick she spits four times at it, and four times 
towards the sky, uttering a prayer to god that he may bless the proceedings. 
The stick is taken to the enclosure in the grove, where the novices sit down. 
The teacher then chooses one among the morika to notch the tally, while 
she acts as supervisor. 

Each lesson on a ring begins with: “Your grandfather notched you in 
your mother’s womb and such and such an organ grew.”’ With the longi- 
tudinal strips, referring to sinews, bones and veins, the observation is: 
“Your grandfather stretched you in your mother’s womb and such and such 
a part came into being.” The assistant reminds the novice at each notch: 
“Had he not notched and stretched you, you would not have become a 
woman,” and adds general advice suggesting proper care or practice of the 
part concerned. Thus in discussing the heart, it is said that the initiated 
listens to its beat while tending a patient, and that she can be made to 
sacrifice for him (as a remedy) only when it is still throbbing (i.e., a fool 
sacrifices even after a person’s death). It is also suggested that in making 
incisions in the skin of a child for inserting charms, its father should not 
cut athwart the blood vessels lest one be severed which, coming from the 
heart, would not stop bleeding. Again in talking of the muscles of the neck 
their habituation to the carrying of loads is mentioned. The following ex- 
ample’ illustrates the principle underlying the lessons on the tally: The 
preceptor pointing to a ring asks: “How was it notched? It notched you, 
as the man of the sky notched you in the darkness of your mother, and he 
notched the thigh muscle. This is it!’’ The assistant explains: ‘““Look, my 
younger sister, at the thigh; he notched the muscle that rules the flesh of 
the thigh. If you beat the child, do not beat it here. For if you do, your 
child is wounded and becomes lame. If you grip the muscle with your own 


3 Cf. Gutmann, B. Die Stammeslehren der Dschagga, vol. I, p. 114. 
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hands you are not able to rise, for the sinew contracts. Therefore the elder 
tells you: Do not make your child a cripple, as the man of the sky has 
notched its limbs and made it into a human being.”’ 

The lessons on the tally form the last part of the initiation proper. The 
novice receives the tally in order to walk about with it in her district. When 
she meets a youth on the path who has gone through the male initiation, 
she throws her tally across the path by which action she stops him. The 
youth will have to pick up the tally and to explain every ring and notch 
carved on it. When he is finished he breaks the tally to pieces and throws 
them away. If he fails to explain the tally symbolism he is not allowed to 
proceed until he promises to pay a fine of one pot of beer. Then the maiden 
walks on until she has met a young man who breaks her tally. 

Many theories have been advanced and many explanations offered in 
interpreting primitive initiation. In order to understand the Chaga shiga 
ceremony, it is necessary to realize that it forms part of a long course of 
training. This course covers for girls the time from circumcision (which 
must precede the first menstruation) to the lessons in connection with the 
wedding and even to several rites during the first pregnancy and confine- 
ment which are accompanied by formalized instruction. In this course the 
shiga comes between circumcision and marriage. In some clans the recently 
circumcised girl withdraws into a special hut where she lives for three 
months under the supervision of her paternal grandmother. Her father 
and other relatives supply the special diet which is said to be “fattening” or 
beautifying. However, a girl who flinched during the operation is deprived 
of this privilege. In clans which follow this custom the shiga follows after 
the period of seclusion. As the girl acquires from her grandmother a fair 
knowledge of the contents of the shiga lessons, the opening rite of the initia- 
tion often resembles an entrance examination. Frequently, however, the 
maiden awaits her first menstruation in the house of her future mother- 
in-law. In this case the fattening food has to be sent there, and the girl is 
taken to her parents’ home to undergo the shiga rite. The teaching during 
the shiga is subdivided into two parts, the njofundo or “chapters,” including 
the lessons on the tally, and the mbia tsa lany, the lessons delivered on the 
couch during the night. After initiation the marriage payments are com- 
menced; they are considered an effective means of habituating the girl to 
her duties at her husband’s home. Shortly before the wedding the mbia tsa 
wali are delivered. They consist of three main parts, viz., lessons which ac- 
company the rites of separation of the bride from her people, lessons con- 
cerning household economics delivered to bride and bridegroom together, 
and others taught separately which deal with sexual behavior. After the 
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union of husband and wife has led to conception the three pregnancy feasts 
are held. During the first feast, called mrumo o kuwoka, husband and wife are 
separately instructed by elder members of their sex about the development 
of the embryo, its proper care, and their various duties as parents. The 
mrumo o kavi, or second feast of preparation, is characterized by a variety 
of dances, which are not only a means of jollification but, as the accom- 
panying texts indicate, complement the many other magical devices for 
influencing the mother’s and the child’s life beneficially. The mrumo o 
karandaru, also called the Great Wedding, takes place during the last 
months of pregnancy. The teaching is more definitely concerned with the 
impending birth, the husband’s mother giving lectures to the woman on 
the proper diet, the necessity of enduring labor without crying, and some 
first-aid measures on which the husband receives separate instruction. It is 
said that the old woman gives a mimic representation of the delivery dur- 
ing which she extols womanly courage as being equal to that of warriors, 
and as implying, in the past, privileges of which women were afterwards 
deprived by a trick. 

As appears from this survey the later stages of teaching are undergone 
by husband and wife together. When we examine the earlier stages it will 
be discovered that the courses for maidens and youths are run on parallel 
lines. It is true that male circumcision was carried out on a tribal scale in 
the past, when the opportunity was seized by the chiefs to weld together 
an “‘age-class” under the leadership of one of his sons. Again the initiation 
camp of the boys was constructed in the forest, and the rites accentuating 
their period of isolation were more varied and gruesome than those reported 
of girls. However, the teaching seems to have been on much the same lines, 
excepting the fact that the boys were thoroughly instructed in civic affairs 
and were given rules of conduct towards the chief for times of peace and 
war. 

When we examine the assertion that women were the original owners of 
the ngoso, i.e. plug, with the other one that a woman, in order to qualify for 
the post of a teacher, must have appropriated the magical carrier of male 
superiority, viz., the faeces of a male, a certain contradiction becomes ap- 
parent. This incongruity is removed if we remember that two sociological 
tendencies affect the female teachers. On the one hand, the initiation of 
girls strengthens the unity of the female sex, and this results in a heightened 
feeling of importance which expresses itself in the various claims to female 
greatness recorded. But the authority of the teachers cannot rest on so 
fragile a basis as womanly solidarity. Throughout the teaching the fact is 
stressed that old women are superior to younger ones in experience and 
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learning. This special excellence has to become manifest in a definite sym- 
bol. As such is used the claim to participation in men’s secrets from which 
younger women are excluded. The same ideology, therefore, which justifies 
the social gradation according to sex is used to bolster up the authority of 
old age. 

Another interesting connection between the initiation of girls and boys 
is formed by the tally. It is known that the tally on which a youth receives 
his lessons is kept and used to kindle the fire lighted for preparing the feast 
in celebration of the birth of his heir. The initiated girl, on the other hand, 
tests with her tally the knowledge of youths she meets on the road. Boys 
can also be tested on their own tallies, but only by grown-ups, and their 
sticks are not broken and thrown away. In my opinion, the examination of 
boys by girls on the tally has probably the purpose of facilitating approachs 
between the sexes. However, here again the rationalising tendency invents 
a justifying theory. Chaga women assert that it is because of the more 
thorough training of girls that they can dare to challenge their male age- 
mates. Thus the tally forms a centre round which three tendencies of Chaga 
thought and life are crystallised. The tally obviously forms a mnemotech- 
nic device which is consciously used as such. It also has a magical signifi- 
cance as shown by its subsequent use, and by the fact that in many respects 
it recalls a phallic symbol. Finally, the claims and counterclaims due to the 
social divisions according to sex are referred to the tally as a concrete mani- 
festation. 

Having depicted the shiga as a link in the long training of maidens for 
the duties and privileges of marriage and motherhood, and having de- 
scribed points of similarity and difference in comparison with the education 
of youths, one should try to show in what respects the principles underly- 
ing Chaga female initiation are unique or common to Bantu tribes. With 
regard to the historical disintegration of indigenous training, it may be 
said that the tendency observed among the Chaga is a universal one, viz., 
the abandoning of the weirder ceremonies, or their replacement by circum- 
cision as the socially significant rite. But this does not mean that the teach- 
ing is also forgotten. Evidence exists to show that this is continued and 
adapted to the new times and that the old insistence on secrecy is still to be 
reckoned with. Another recent development that can be observed in East 
and South Africa is the reduction of the number of courses, as the periods 
of intensive training can be called. The restriction of teaching to one short 
occasion—frequently the subject matter is rushed through in one night— 
is to be regretted for various reasons. The old arrangement allowed, for 
instance, for the gradual unfolding of instruction in matters of sex and pro- 
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creation, and could thus always refer to important matters of immediate 
and practical concern. As among most patrilineal tribes of East and South 
Africa which observe the custom of female initiation, the rite is closely con- 
nected with the puberty of girls. For this reason the ceremonies are rarely 
on a tribal scale, but either individual or more usually celebrated in small 
local groupings. As in other Bantu tribes, the Chaga initiation is performed 
by a double set of educators, experienced female elders acting as teachers 
and recently initiated women as interpreters. Every one of the latter at- 
tends to one novice individually and this relationship is continued beyond 
initiation, as the ‘elder sisters” retain the duty of advising their wards cn 
problems of kinship morality. The role which is assigned to an immature 
girl is also reported of the West African Ho. Apparently the underlying 
idea is that immaturity implies innocence and thus protection from evil 
influences. That these must be warded off is seen in the burial of objects 
used in the initiation lodge. This toc is found elsewhere. The use of the tally 
seems to be unique, unless one wishes to compare it with the /upanda of 
the Makua, which is the tree set up in the enclosure, one of whose branches 
is painted with black and red rings. The Makua initiation has also a feature 
reminiscent of the Chaga expedition in search of a locust called “leopard.”’ 
Makua novices are watched by their young husbands. At one point during 
the proceedings they break away and through the enclosure, while the 
women yell: “The leopards escape!’’ But there is no chase of the fugitive 
husbands. The episode with the firebrand places Chaga initiation in line 
with others in which a “sacred fire’’ or a definite fire cult forms a feature. 
Its connection with impregnation and the begetting of children might also 
be ascribed to the otherwise rather dark story of the crocodile, which else- 
where is used as a symbol of fertility. However, the Chaga reference to fire 
is important on account of the fact that the magical significance of fire is 
less stressed than its use as a didactic analogy. It is useful to realize that 
certain primitive analogies, hitherto considered as alogical mental phenom- 
ena, may after all be only useful devices of indigenous teaching. Probably 
the most significant conclusion f.om our study is that the traditional over- 
emphasis on ceremony and ritual has led to a regrettable neglect of the edu- 
cational factor which really forms the fundamental motive of initiation. 


Umpumu.o, P.O. Mapumvuto, 
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A PROBLEM IN KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY _By LESLIE A. WHITE 


HE “Dakota-Iroquois” type of kinship nomenclature—in which 
mother’s brother is called “‘uncle’’ and his children “‘cousin’”’ and in 
which father’s sister is called “‘aunt’’ and her children “cousin” —is closely 
associated with tribes organized into clans, either matrilineal or patrilineal. 
The Crow type of kinship terminology—in which mother’s brother is an 
“uncle,” and his children “‘son” and “daughter,”’ and father’s sister is an 
“aunt,”’ and her children “father’’ and ‘‘aunt’’—is closely associated with 
matrilineal clans but not with patrilineal clans.1 The Omaha type of nomen- 
clature—in which mother’s brother is “uncle,’”’ and his children “‘uncles”’ 
and “‘mothers;”’ father’s sister is “aunt,’’ and her children “‘sister’s son and 
daughter”—is associated with a patrilineal, but not with a matrilineal,’ 
clan system.? Thus we have the following facts: 1. There are three types of 
kinship nomenclature intimately connected with clan organization. 2. Of 
these, one is adaptable to either matrilineal or patrilineal clans, whereas 
each of the other twois adaptable to only one kind of unilateral descent. 
3. The Crow and Omaha systems on the one hand are distinguished from 
the Dakota-Iroquois system on the other by the fact that in the former two 
the principle of generation is ignored at many points in the classification of 
relatives—one has “‘fathers,”’ “aunts,’’ brothers,’”’ etc. on each generation 
level—whereas in the latter system this principle is observed throughout. 
From a consideration of these facts two questions arise: 1. Why is it 
that some kinship systems disregard the principle of generation while 
others observe this principle? 2. Why is it that some tribes with matrilineal 
(patrilineal) clans have the Iroquois* (Dakota) type of terminology while 
other tribes, also with matrilineal (patrilineal) clans, have the Crow (Oma- 
ha) type? 

Professor Robert H. Lowie, who has, perhaps, concerned himself with 
problems of kinship terminologies more extensively than any other Ameri- 
can anthropologist of our day, has raised these questions in his article Rela- 
tionship Terms. But his answer is virtually limited to the suggestion: “It is 
conceivable that the Omaha and Crow varieties of the bifurcate merging 
type depend upon additional factors that may some time be discovered” (p. 


1 There may be exceptions to this rule as there are to other generalizations in science. 

2 See The Distribution of Kinship Systems in North America, by Leslie Spier (Univ. of 
Washington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. I, No. 2, Seattle, 1925); article Relationship 
Terms, by R. H. Lowie, in Encyclopedia Britannica (14th ed.) for a description of types of 
kinship nomenclature. 

* We may refer to the Dakota-Iroquois system as Iroquois when it is associated with 
matrilineal clans, Dakota when associated with patrilineal. 
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89; italics ours). Returning to the problem some years later,‘ Lowie explains 
the merging of generations in the designation of maternal uncle and ma- 
ternal uncle’s son among the Omaha and the Miwok by citing the fact that 
in each tribe a man is permitted to marry the daughter of his wife’s brother. 
But this form of marriage would not explain why, in the Omaha type, fa- 
ther’s sister’s children are called “sister’s son and daughter,” instead of 
“cousin” or “sibling.”” Moreover, this sort of explanation would not be 
applicable to such a people as the Hopi (with the Crow type) who do not 
permit marriages of this sort. 

Professor Lowie goes on to say that it might be necessary to find “‘ad- 
ditional determinants” to “explain all occurrences of the phenomenon.” 

But to advance special theories, each based upon an “‘additional deter- 
minant,”’ to account for special instances in which the Crow or Omaha types 
occur is not enough. It is like having one theory for falling leaves, another 
for meteorites, a third for snow flakes, and so on. What is needed is, of 
course, a general theory that will embrace all “special instances’ just as 
one formula embraces all instances of falling bodies. We are confronted 
here with one problem, not several. The questions—Why do some kinship 
systems observe the principle of generation in the classification of relatives 
while other systems violate it at points? Why do some tribes with matri- 
lineal (patrilineal) clans have the Iroquois (Dakota) type of kinship ter- 
minology while other tribes, also with matrilineal (patrilineal) clans have 
the Crow (Omaha) type of nomenclature, are merely aspects of a single 
problem. We propose to solve this problem with a single theory. 

A kinship nomenclature is a mechanism whose function is the classifica- 
tion of relatives. Among tribes having the bifurcate merging type of nomen- 
clature (the Dakota and Omaha, the Iroquois and the Crow), there are two 
agencies, each having as one of its functions the classification of relatives: 
the family and the clan (gens).’ Thus members of the tribe are classified 


*In Cultural Anthropology: a Science (American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLII, No. 3, 
Nov. 1936). 


5 By “family,’ 


’ we mean a bilateral social unit based on marriage; it includes primarily 


parents, children, and, secondarily, kindred on both sides. This is a composite of Lowie’s defi- 
nitions which may be found on p. 63, Primitive Society; p. 246, Introduction to Cultural An- 
thropology; p. 53, The Family as a Social Unit (Proceedings of the Michigan Academy of Arts 
and Sciences for 1932, Ann Arbor, 1933). 

By “clan (or sib)’’ we mean a unilateral kinship group, one formed by reckoning descent 
on one side of the family only. A clan is one of a number of structurally equivalent segments 
into which a tribe may be divided. Each clan distinguishes itself from the others by a name. 
Clans are exogamous except when very young and undeveloped, or when very old, after they 
have begun to decay and disintegrate. 
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in accordance with two different principles: the one with reference to the 
constellations of relatives which we call families; the other with reference 
to tribal segments, clans. Since both clan and family are engaged, at one 
point, in doing the same thing—classifying relatives—and since they pro- 
ceed from different points of reference, they are rivals, competitors, so to 
speak, in the game of relative-classification. Thus a person might be desig- 
nated by a kinship term because of a family relationship, or he might be 
designated because of his clan affiliation, depending upon which principle, 
family or clan, was the more influential.* Among the Hopi, for example, I 
(a male) call my father’s sister’s son ‘“‘father.’’ I call the son of my father’s 
sister’s daughter “‘father.’’ In fact, I call all males in my father’s clan 
“father.” I do not designate these individuals “father”? because of their 
position in the constellation of relatives which is my family. I designate 
them as I do because of clan ties.’ The systems of terminology which “‘over- 
ride the generation principle’ do so because the clan predominates over the 
family as the agency which determines how the relative shall be designated 
at those points where the generation principle is violated. 

Now the question arises, why is it that in some tribes with clans the 
generation principle is violated while in other tribes with clans it is not? 

The family is a much older institution than the clan; everywhere the 
clan has been preceded, in point of time, by the family.* Clans did not ap- 
pear in the earliest stage of social evolution; they came later.® But this does 
not mean, of course, that “‘the clan evolved out of the family,” for it did not. 
Each institution has had its own generative forces, each its own history.!° 


* Dr Elsie Clews Parsons has called attention to this “rivalry”’ at the Keresan pueblo of 
Laguna, New Mexico. In her Laguna Genealogies (Anthropological Papers, American Museum 
of Natural History, Vol. XIX, Pt. V, New York, 1923) she has a section entitled Preference of 
clan to kin terms, which begins, ‘‘In several cases, I noted that terms due to clan connection 
were preferred to terms due to kin connection,”’ p. 210. 

7 It was Professor Lowie who made the first extensive study of Hopi kinship. The “clan 
concept,”’ he concluded, “has exerted a deep influence upon it [Hopi kinship nomenclature],”’ 
Hopi Kinship, Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XXX, 
Pt. VII, New York, 1929, p. 383. 

8 “While no people lacks the family, many societies are without clans,”” R. H. Lowie, An 
Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, p. 256. Also, ‘‘the bilateral family is an absolutely uni- 
versal institution; on the other hand, the unilateral sib has only a restricted though wide dis- 
tribution.” Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 147. 

® “Clans do not arise in the very earliest stage of society, but on somewhat higher levels 
...’’, Lowie, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, p. 256. 

10 Why clans came into existence is an important question, to be sure, but one that need 
not be discussed here since it is irrelevant to our argument. We accept the clan as “given.”’ 
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The clan, like many other social institutions, has a beginning, a period 
of infancy, of maturity, and of senescence." At a certain stage of cultural 
development it disappears completely." Thus a resume of social evolution 
would run as follows: in a very early, if not the earliest stage of develop- 
ment we find the family, but not the clan. At a later, more advanced stage 
(or “on higher levels,” to use Professor Lowie’s phraseology) clans appear 
in some cultures."* Clans develop from incipience to maturity, and finally 
die out at still higher levels of cultural development. Thus, at a certain 
stage of social evolution, we find some peoples with both family and sib 
organization. This is the situation which concerns us here. 

In its infancy a clan system would play an insignificant role in the soci- 
ety of which it was a part; it would exert little influence upon the kinship 
nomenclature. As it grew and matured, however, as it became more in- 
fluential, the clan system would exert more and more influence upon the 
kinship nomenclature” until it had triumphed over the family as a classify- 
ing agent at various points. Thus the “additional factors” that Professor 
Lowie thinks may “some day be discovered” which will explain why some 
types of nomenclature “‘override the generation principle” and others do not, 
turn out to be fairly simple: the type which violates the generation principle is 
an outgrowth of the type which does not, and is due to the influence of a fully 
mature, influential clan system. When the clan system is young and weak the 
kinship system will be of the Dakota-Iroquois type, regardless of the sex in 
which descent is reckoned. As the clan system develops, however, and comes to 


1 | | what is true of the sib scheme in full swing cannot possibly be true of the nascent 


sib,” Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 162. 

“« |. . the Greeks are known to have passed through a period in which they were organized 
into sibs. But this may simply indicate that at a certain level the sib system tends to decay 
...”, Ibid., p. 147. 

2 Lowie speaks of clans “ultimately disappearing under a strong centralized govern- 
ment,” An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, p. 256. Similarly, Professor E. Sapir says that 
the clan tends to atrophy with the growth of political institutions . . .”’, Anthropology 
and Sociology, in The Social Sciences and their Interrelations, Wm. F. Ogburn and Alexander 
Goldenweiser, eds. (New York, 1927), p. 107. Their observations are not novel, however. The 
great American evolutionist, Lewis H. Morgan, made the same observations and illuminated 
the whole problem of the obsolescence and disappearance of the clan many years before Lowie 
and Sapir were born. 

18 But not necessarily in all cultures. Segmentation of a tribe may take a form other than 
the clan form, as, e.g., in the New Mexican pueblos of Isleta and Taos. 

14 “An institution . . . may not yet have had time to assert itself terminologically,”’ Lowie, 
Relationship Terms, p. 89. 

15 “‘There can be little doubt that when a sib organization is once firmly established it will 
react upon the method of designating relatives . .”’, Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 162. 
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exert its influence more and more upon the social life of the tribe, the Dakota- 
Iroquois terminology will be transformed into the Crow type in a matrilineal 
society and into the Omaha type in a patrilineal society. 

To be sure, the expression of the “clan principle”’ or of the “family prin- 
ciple” in the classification of relatives will always be conditioned by many 
factors such as occupation, mode of residence, marriage customs, and so on, 
as Professor Lowie has aptly pointed out. But, variation of expression does 
not mean lack of uniformity of principle, or absence of principle. The fact 
that smoke rises and rain falls does not mean that there is no law of gravi- 
tation. The fact that lead falls more rapidly than cotton does not mean lack 
of uniformity in the law which describes falling bodies. The fact is that the 
law which describes falling bodies describes an ideal situation; it does not 
describe any real event. In the “practical application”’ of the law of falling 
bodies one has to take account of the factors which condition its concrete 
expression, such as density of the atmosphere or other medium through 
which the body falls, specific gravity and shape of the body, etc. So also in 
“‘using”’ our theory of the principles operative in kinship systems, one has to 
take account of all the factors which, in any given situation, condition the 
concrete expression of these principles. 

Furthermore, we must call attention to the fact that how the Crow and 
Omaha types of nomenclature are brought into existence, and why this or that 
tribe possesses the Crow or Omaha type, are two different matters. A tribe may 
have the Crow type of terminology because it has developed it within itself, 
or because it has borrowed it from some other tribe.” Thus it would be pos- 
sible for a tribe to possess the more advanced type of kinship terminology 
through borrowing, while another tribe in which the clan system is actually 
more highly developed, possesses the less advanced type of terminology 
because it has not progressed sufficiently to develop it within its own re- 
sources, and has not acquired it through borrowing.'* Hence, an apparent 
discrepancy of this sort would not, of itself, invalidate our theory. Nor 


16 In societies where the clan is relatively undeveloped and unimportant, the clan organi- 
zation is only partially expressed in the kinship terminology; the presence of clans is reflected, 
but the gender of the clans remains undisclosed. But as the clan system develops and grows in 
importance, the gender, matrilineal or patrilineal, of the clans is impressed upon the kinship 
nomenclatures as well. 

17 Professor Lowie has very aptly drawn this distinction, pointing out the fact that when 
we have accounted for the possession of a trait by a certain tribe by showing that it has bor- 
rowed the trait in question, we have not in any way shown how the trait came into being in 
the first instance, Cultural Anthropology: a Science, p. 317. 

18 Similarly, a tribe might habitually use and even work metals secured from other peo- 
ples and yet be technologically inferior, in general, to a tribe that used no metals at all. 
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would a statistical statement showing “percentages of tribes” following 
this or that course be anything but misleading since we could not know, in 
most cases, whether a phenomenon observed in a number of tribes is to be 
regarded as a one or as a many.'® The evaluation of the theory must come 
from (1) an analysis and comparison of representative cultures such as 
those of the Iroquois and the Hopi, the Ojibwa and the Omaha; (2) a study 
of the functions of clans and families with reference to kinship classifica- 
tion, and (3) a consideration of the processes of social evolution. 

A theory is of value if it illuminates, if it explains, if it makes things in- 
telligible. It must, of course, have a maximum possible correspondence with 
observed fact. But if it contributes understanding it is valuable, and pro- 
vides a new basis for further exploration into the unknown. This is what we 
claim for our theory. It sheds light where there was obscurity. It yields 
understanding where there was perplexity. It illuminates aspects of kin- 
ship systems and of social organization alike. Therein lies its value. 

The explanation that we have offered is, of course, one inspired by an 
evolutionary view of culture: institutions, cultures, grow, develop, evolve. 
The fundamental process in cultural (superorganic) phenomena as well as 
in organic and even inorganic,”° phenomena is, in the judgment of the pres- 
ent writer, evolutionary. The application of the viewpoint and principles 
of the philosophy of evolution is as essential to the solution of many prob- 
lems in culturology as it is in biology or physics." 

Professor Lowie has been one of the most assiduous and vigorous op- 
ponents of evolutionism in culture among twentieth century” anthropolo- 


19 “The statistical technique has been proved inadequate in several respects. . . . Tylor 
does not seem to distinguish between cases reducible to a single place of origin and others 
where several or many foci are probable,’’ Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory (New 
York, 1937), pp. 79-80. 

2° Stars evolve and “die.” (See article Stellar Evolution, by the distinguished astronomer 
Henry Norris Russel, in Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed.) The disintegration of radioactive 
substances is an example of evolutionary process in the inorganic realm. Then there is evolu- 
tion of the universe, discussed, e.g., by R. A. Millikan, Sir James Jeans, Abbe Lemaitre, De- 
Sitter, A. S. Eddington, et al, in the proceedings of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1931. 

*1 See, Science is Sciencing, by the present writer (Philosophy of Science, Vol. 5, No. 4, 
1938). 

% Lowie’s Primitive Society, written, as he implies in the preface, to take the place of the 
evolutionist Morgan’s Ancient Society, is, perhaps, the outstanding anti-evolutionary treatise 
in American anthropology. See, e.g., his expressive statement in the last chapter, which closes 
with the declaration that civilization is but “a thing of shreds and patches,”’ “a planless hodge- 
podge,”’ “a chaotic jumble,”’ 
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gists, who, by and large, are either anti-evolutionists™ or non-evolutionists. 
Having repudiated the philosophy and principles of evolution in culture, 
Professor Lowie is, naturally, unable to discern things which are illumined 
by the lamp of evolutionism alone. We venture to suggest that this is why 
he has failed to see the significance of the relationship between the Dakota 
and Iroquois types of nomenclature on the one hand and the Omaha and 
Crow types on the other. 

This is all the more remarkable because Professor Lowie has grasped 
all of the important relevant facts and has seen their significance singly. 
He has seen that certain types of kinship nomenclature are associated with 
clans. He has seen, furthermore, that when a clan system is “firmly estab- 
lished,” it will react upon the method of designating relatives. Where the 
sib organization is firmly established, he says, ‘‘all males in the father’s 
sib are addressed as father.”’* Thus he sees, in this instance at least, that 
the violation of the generation principle is associated with, if not due to, a 
“firmly established” (i.e., highly developed) clan system. Professor Lowie 
is aware of the fact that clans do grow, develop, evolve, from birth, infancy, 
through maturity, until “‘at a certain level . . . [they] tend to decay.” His 
language is often that of the evolutionist; he speaks of ‘“‘stages of culture,” 
“thigher levels.” Yet so imbued is he with the philosophy of anti-evolution- 
ism which has dominated American anthropology during the present cen- 
tury, that although he has all of the pieces, he cannot put them together,” 
and is obliged to cast about for “additional factors.” 

We hardly need to look for ‘‘additional factors” in order to render in- 
telligible to us kinship terminologies that are already known to us, if by 
“additional factors’? we mean merely more facts. To be of use, of course, 
the additional facts would have to be of a new kind, not merely ‘‘addition- 
al’’: another example of this or that type of nomenclature added to the 
scores of examples that we already possess would not help us. Darwin 
needed no facts for the formulation of those principles now known as Dar- 
winism which were not common knowledge in 1840, or even earlier. Dar- 
win’s great achievement was not the discovery of facts, but the formulation 


23 Paul Radin speaks of the opponents of the evolutionary school as “anti-evolutionists,” 
The Method and Theory of Ethnology (New York, 1933), p. 4. 

“The work of Dr. Boas and his school has destroyed cémpletely the social evolutionary 
schemes of Morgan and Tylor,” C. W. M. Hart, in Social Evolution and Modern Anthropology, 
in Essays in Political Economy in honor of E. J. Urwick, H. A. Innis, ed. (Toronto), p. 113. 

* Primitive Society, p. 162. 

*5 For in his article Relationship Terms and in his still more recent Cultural Anthropology: 
a Science (1936), he has shown that he has not reached the solution. 
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of a theory that would make already known facts intelligible.* And what 
are the chances of new and qualitatively different facts pertaining to kin- 
ship systems coming to light in the future? After many decades of investi- 
gation in all parts of the world and among all kinds of cultures, it seems 
hardly likely, to say the least, that “something new will turn up” in this 
field, especially in view of the rapid disappearance of primitive cultures. 
To hold out, therefore, the hope of discovering some new element that will 
solve our problems for us is as vain as it is misleading. What we need in 
American ethnology today is not additional facts, but interpretations of the 
facts we already possess in abundance.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
26 “Science advances in two ways, by the discovery of new facts, and by the discovery of 
mechanisms or systems which account for the facts already known. The outstanding land 
marks in the progress of science have all been of the second kind,’’ Sir James Jeans, in article 
Relativity, in Encyclopedia Britannica, (14th ed.). Interestingly enough, this article follows 
immediately upon that of Professor Lowie, Relationship Terms. 
a7 |. . the main difficulty of ethnology today lies not in the lack of data but in its un- 
certainty as to what to do with the material already in hand. The science has plenty of limited 
objectives, but is weak in its conceptual framework . . .”, Ralph Linton, The Present Status 
of Anthropology, p. 246, in Science, Vol. 87, March 18, 1939. 


PROBLEMS VERSUS SUBJECT MATTER AS 
DIRECTIVES OF RESEARCH.* By ALEXANDER LESSER 


E HAVE been asked to comment on recent ethnological theory and 

method. I propose to discuss one phase of recent work, the tendency, 
as yet perhaps in its inception, to stress problems rather than expansion of 
subject matter as directives of research. I think this the most important 
methodological tendency of recent years, and one which bids fair, if carried 
through consistently, to overcome many continuing difficulties and dis- 
agreements about the nature and content of social anthropology. For I 
think the failure to begin research with clear-cut and explicit statements of 
problems is responsible, at least in part, for the lack of a consistent develop- 
ment of our subject matter, for the continuing disagreement as to whether 
functional or historical interests should dominate our work, for attempts to 
separate theory and interpretation from fact, for the persistence of merely 
descriptive work, and for some of the difficulty which social scientists in 
other fields find in orienting themselves on what we have to say. 

While a tendency is appearing to stress problems as points of departure, 
the implications of that method are not as yet carried out with any con- 
sistency. And the general tendency, as illustrated by field research in 
ethnology, is still along opposite lines. It is still a fact that most of our re- 
search is oriented around subject matter and not explicit problems. The 
field worker usually goes toa place, that is, a tribe, a cultural group, or an 
area, to bring back a general assortment of data about it, as well rounded 
as possible, which can be presented as a descriptive treatment of a people 
or a culture. The area or group is generally selected in terms of certain fac- 
tors: first, that it has not been studied, or is not being studied by someone 
else at the time; second, that research money is available, ticketed for 
such areas or groups; third, that less is known about it than other groups or 
areas, hence data will be helpful in filling out gaps in our descriptive knowl- 
edge. In so far as a problem or problems are considered, it is usually as- 
sumed that they will be discovered in the material while in the field, or 
after returning from the field. Ordinarily, unless a dissertation is to come 
from the work, the written treatment which is presented is arranged around 
systematic description as a form, and the problems which may be amenable 
to treatment with the material, the questions which it might answer or 
settle, are treated incidentally, or left to later research by others, who, it is 
assumed, will use the monograph as a source. 


* Read in the Symposium on Recent Ethnological Theory at annual meetings of American 
Anthropological Association, New York City, December 27, 1938. 
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Unfortunately, there is at the same time a tendency to feel that research 
in ethnology means field research primarily, and as a general rule today 
few problems are being attacked and settled on the basis of already recorded 
materials. Hence, in general, the investigation of the problems which the 
monograph might settle is not only postponed, but frequently postponed 
indefinitely. 

Furthermore, where research is done in terms of recorded materiais, 
rather than field work, it too labors under the handicap of beginning study 
and investigation, not in terms of problems, but of subjects. It is considered 
sufficient that a general interest is present in some phase of art, or music, or 
social organization, or religion, and the subject is studied. Problems are 
again postponed, and it is again assumed that in the course of studying the 
subject of interest, problems will raise their heads and will then be an- 
swered. 

This may seem too extreme a picture, but it is true to too great an ex- 
tent. And while problems of one sort or another always can be found in 
material, the question that needs to be asked is, are these the critical prob- 
lems which we, at this stage of anthropological knowledge need to settle 
and clear up, if we are to proceed vigorously and fruitfully? Or are these 
merely the problems which we have turned to by chance, regardless of their 
relevance to basic issues, regardless of their significance for others, because 
our material happened to lead us in their direction? 

I think we can attribute to this research tendency some of the disap- 
probation felt among other social scientists for the ethnologists’ continu- 
ing interest in primitives. For if a study is to be essentially descriptive, and 
is to take up only those questions which as a descriptive inquiry it itself 
suggests, what justification is there for studying primitive conditions rather 
than modern conditions? “Cultural relativity, the importance of cultural 
or social context, is already fully realized,” such critics may say. “We 
recognize with you, and are happy to give you credit for making clear to 
us, the tremendous variation in patterning of social institutions and be- 
havior, but, bearing that in mind, why not turn now to problems of con- 
temporary civilization and make the point of view fruitful? And after all, if 
the application of knowledge to the solution of problems is to be regularly 
postponed until after data are secured by means of descriptive methods, 
why not at least deal analytically with modern civilization, where the fu- 
ture for application is not so far removed, since the data we will be con- 
sidering are closely related to our own life and time?” 

Ordinarily we reply by restating our basic theme: That a science of 
society, if it is to be built, must be based upon data drawn from any and 
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all societies of which there is or can be record, if it is to reflect the true 
range of facts and to reach generalizations of wide application and validity. 
But while we may be convinced of the correctness of our point of view, I 
confess that I do not see how it can carry conviction to others while we 
apparently remain a group of investigators endlessly curious about every- 
thing that has to do with man and his history and too consistently unwilling 
to set up our investigations in terms of decisive problems that can advance 
the science of society every time that a thorough piece of research is carried 
out. 

I venture that at this point I must myself become more explicit as to 
what is meant by a problem, and in what way clear statements of problems 
will avoid so many false issues. 

What is a genuine problem for scientific investigation? A genuine prob- 
lem seems to be first of all the asking of a question, and the question must 
be put in such a form that it is possible, by referring to some body of fact 
or data, to reach a decision upon it, positive or negative. As a question, a 
problem does not arise in a vacuum, but is always connected with questions 
which were asked before and which have been answered positively or nega- 
tively. A problem therefore always postulates something, that is, it either 
raises a doubt and begins a denial of something which has been believed or 
affirmed, or it suggests a truth and begins an affirmation of something which 
has been doubted or denied. In this sense a genuine problem is a hypothesis 
which can be stated in an explicit form. One or two illustrations may make 
my meaning clearer. If we ask, is suicide a universal type of human be- 
havior, that is, does it occur under any and every pattern of social life?, we 
ask that question because we have reason to doubt its universality, and are 
ready to put the problem to an empirical test. What is not doubted needs 
no experimental verification; it becomes subject to testing when facts begin 
to call belief in question. If we say, individual ownership of land does not 
occur under hunting conditions of life where the chase, and not trapping, is 
the form of technology employed, we assert a potential truth, based on a 
functional consideration of the relations of technology to land ownership 
in one or more cases, which remains a hypothesis until we have put it to 
more complete testing and verification. 

Problems then are hypotheses fundamentally. They assert something 
about the nature of the real world which is to be checked against the facts. 
As hypotheses, they are obviously drawn from prior investigation and re- 
search. Work already done suggests probable truths to be tested and prob- 
able falsehoods to be tracked down. In drawing upon past work in this way, 
the hypothesis links what has been done with what needs to be done. The 
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more clearly such hypotheses are expressed, the more rapidly inquiry can 
move forward in fruitful directions. 

At the same time, the clear formulation of hypotheses outlines as noth- 
ing else can the background of the known. The hypothesis frames what we 
expect to be true on the basis of past study and checks it in future study. 
Hypotheses of this character will differ in the degree of their probability. 
Some may prove immature guesses and intuitions which the facts rapidly 
disprove; others will be regularly sustained. There is no difference of kind 
between hypotheses and scientific laws, only a difference in degree of prob- 
ability, affected by the extent to which verification has been found, and the 
extent to which we have reason to trust the sample of experimental tests 
which have been carried out. Hence, clear formulation of hypotheses in 
every research procedure leads in the direction of a recognition of the laws 
or invariant relations which may exist in our subject matter. For such laws 
are merely the statements of the normal expectations which we carry for- 
ward from one research performance to another.' As any laws of science, 
they are subject to continual reverification, for any evidence which casts 
doubt upon them leads to a specific experimental test. 

This view of problems as the necessary point of departure for research 
does not mean that the problems with which research is initiated will pre- 
determine or pervert its outcome. Nor does it mean that problems will not 
arise in the course of the investigation. Nor that conclusions may not be 
exactly the opposite of what was expected, or at any rate, something very 
different. If we examine what we actually do in carrying through the in- 
vestigation of a problem, these difficulties do not arise. 

We begin with a hypothesis or hypotheses explicitly formulated, and 
with a body of more accepted beliefs which are not at the time subject to 
doubt. The facts may prove the hypothesis wrong, and we may have to ac- 
cept its opposite as true. Or the facts may make it necessary for us to amend 
or qualify the hypothesis so that we thereafter assert its truth only under 
certain more limited conditions. Meanwhile, as we deal with the facts some 
normal expectation or belief of ours which we had uot expected to find 
challenged may become doubtful. Some special type of novel information 
or condition comes to light. We then take on the additional problem of re- 
checking or verifying something which we had considered a foregone con- 
clusion, and perhaps correcting it. Genuine problems of the nature of hy- 
potheses which develop in the course of investigations—and are usually 
put down merely to the fact that they come out of subject matter—are es- 


1 For a more complete statement of this point of view, with illustration, see my Research 
Procedure and Laws of Culture (Philosophy of Science, July, 1939). 
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sentially of this kind. They flow from the discovery that what we expected 
to be the case has in some way proved inaccurate, and at that point a crucial 
question of major importance develops. Hence we do not have to fear that 
clear statements of problems beforehand will blind us to problems that may 
turn up in the course of inquiry. On the contrary it is likely to lead us more 
directly to the crucial problems which may exist in the particular phase of 
data upon which we work. And it /eads us to them, for the most part, in- 
stead of allowing us to stumble upon them by chance. As a result, the prob- 
lems which will be tackled at the beginning, and during research will regu- 
larly be vital to the whole subject matter. 

From this standpoint, it is worth considering whether it is ever true 
that we can merely approach subject matter for study, without problems 
being involved or hypotheses assumed. When, for example, we are dealing 
with what purports to be merely a study of the distribution of some institu- 
tion or trait, is no problem involved, or is the problem merely left inex- 
plicit? Thus, are we not really gathering data which, if it answers any ques- 
tions at all, answers certain broad amorphous questions about cultural imi- 
tation and adaptation? If we try to make explicit what a merely distribu- 
tional study can answer, I think we will find that they are questions we 
know the answers to only too well already. It is for that reason that cul- 
tural distributions cannot be fruitfully carried out as research problems, at 
least from this point of view. It is when a genuine problem requires, as part 
of the facts relevant to its specific solution, knowledge about the distribu- 
tion of some cultural aspect in space or time, that charting the distribution 
becomes a means to an end and as such not only significant and valuable 
but indispensable. 

A mere distribution study does not avoid problems, it merely leaves 
them inexplicit, and making them explicit would in many cases show the 
problems to be sterile. At the same time it does not escape having made 
assumptions, although the hypotheses too are left unstated. For a distribu- 
tion study assumes certain truths about cultural borrowing or diffusion; it 
is based upon certain expectations that have grown up in the course of prior 
investigations. 

I have chosen the illustration of distribution studies, partly because it 
illustrates my theme directly, partly because it is a familiar phase of our 
work. But I think what it shows is true of many types of general study of 
subject matter which do not take a clear point of departure in problems 
explicitly stated. We run the risk in such cases that we may not be settling 
issues of any importance at all, but merely rehandling old themes. There 
was a time, for example, when distribution studies were crucial experi- 
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ments. When it was generally believed that institutions arose essentially 
by evolving from earlier institutional forms as a result of factors which were 
inherent in the earlier form, it was experimentally necessary to show by dis- 
tribution studies of myths and tales, of men’s societies, of rituals, of the 
use of pottery, and so on, that fundamental similarities occurred within 
contiguous territories in a great many cases and were not found outside 
these areas, in order to prove that borrowing was the process which ex- 
plained them and that therefore outer factors as well as inner factors have 
been fundamental in the development of the cultural situation found in 
any one time and place. Distribution studies were in this earlier connection 
a means to an experimental end. At the same time they brought into the 
field of our subject matter many facts of distribution. As a result, if sub- 
ject matter rather than problems is the point of departure, there is a tend- 
ency to be tantalized by the many distributions still awaiting cartography. 
But I think we have to ask whether the possible distribution studies which 
can be made are not infinite in number, and whether therefore any specific 
study should not be carried out when it is a vital means to an experimental 
end, and not merely upon its own account. 

Clear formulation of problems can guard against turning a technical 
means of investigation into an end in itself. For there is always the need 
for perfecting our techniques, the means by which we investigate and col- 
late data for the solution of problems, but unless the major problems are 
borne constantly in mind, there is always the danger that attention may 
be drawn too completely into the merely technical questions of perfecting 
means of getting at facts and too completely away from the fundamental 
questions which make those facts meaningful and important. The archeolo- 
gist as well as the descriptive ethnologist needs I think to guard against 
this type of technical absorption, and can do so by orienting research from 
basic and fundamental problems. 

This view, illustrated by distribution studies, can, and I think—though 
it seem heresy—should be applied to the question of field research in vari- 
ous areas and among various peoples of the world. There was a time when 
so little was known about primitive areas and groups, and so much was as- 
serted, that every investigation cast a halo of doubt around most of the 
statements which had been made about primitive mankind. It became ne- 
cessary therefore to sample, as rapidly and as extensively as possible, the 
cultures and social institutions of the primitive world. Every culture threw 
a flood of light upon our whole view of mankind and human behavior. But 
today another merely descriptive treatment of another primitive group can 
serve no such eloquent function. Witness the eagerness with which the re- 
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search student tries hopefully to find a culture or a people from whose ways 
of life he can, in a merely descriptive way, report something spectacular. 
The escape from this situation can come only when we realize that clearly 
formulated experimental problems must take us to the region and the cul- 
ture, not a general interest in field work. The culture or group should be 
selected, regardless of whether it is well known or badly known, near or far, 
because we have explicit hypotheses in mind which we have reason to be- 
lieve can be settled by an appeal to the facts in such a specific case or cases. 

Such heresy may lead to the fear that, as we have often expressed it in 
the past, many primitive cultures and groups may die out under our very 
eyes before we get to them. Yes, they may. And they also do, in spite of our 
fears and worries. First of all, I think we need to recognize that the descrip- 
tion of every human culture and group of every time and place in the whole 
history of mankind is an actual impossibility. While we attempt it, every 
culture which we thought we had described has changed and become quite 
different. We cannot capture time in some static framework and hold it 
still. We will always be limited to a sample of the cultures and societies 
which have existed or exist. The real question is whether the sample which 
we have and shall have will have been determined by the chance of miscel- 
laneous curiosity, or by intelligent selection along the lines of crucial prob- 
lems. For an approach to the field in terms of problems will not mean less 
field work; it may well mean more. But it will necessarily mean that the 
selection of cases which become available will have been determined by 
genuine questions which exist and which it is of importance to answer. Nor 
can we fall back upon the ready answer that today we should merely re- 
port, because the future will have different questions to answer. We cannot 
know those questions today and therefore cannot anticipate what data will 
be necessary to answer them. But future inquiries must in any case stem 
from present work. If present effort is directed toward the ordered investi- 
gation of problems and the collection of data relevant to them, and if we 
chart the further course of investigation through clear-cut hypotheses, the 
future problems will develop in an orderly manner out of present problems, 
rather than out of a mere miscellany of fact and inquiry. And if they do 
so develop out of well-conceived programs of inquiry, the data which we 
collect along lines of problems will inevitably prove more relevant and 
fruitful than the merely miscellaneous could possibly be. And of course 
there will always be human cultures or human culture, at least so long as 
there are ethnologists. So that, though some questions may arise that we 
cannot have the answers to, most genuine problems will prove capable of 
an empirical solution in terms of available materials. And there are likely 
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to be some problems in the future on which we lack the facts we would like 
to have no matter what methods we use today in carrying forward field 
research. 

A research orientation through problems seems to make the apparent 
issue between functionally and historically minded bitter-enders an unreal 
one. If hypotheses are clearly stated, and if they derive from the known and 
ask the further questions that need to be asked, it is obvious that the in- 
vestigator must turn to the data with one fundamental criterion in mind 
what is relevant to the solution of this problem? He cannot say he will 
deal with one kind of fact or another. Some facts may lie in the contempo- 
rary dimension, others in the historical. It is a rare, perhaps an impossible 
case that all relevant facts should lie exclusively in one plane or the other. 
With relevance as his guide, the investigator needs to take one special cau- 
tion from the historical nature of his facts, from their condition of histo- 
ricity. He can investigate far enough, in terms of possibilities, to find out 
all relevant functional facts which exist in the present, but some functional 
connections with the past may be impossible to discover. The investigator 
must therefore, in relation to his problem, calculate what the alternative 
possibilities of this historical phase may be, and must so frame his conclu- 
sions or further hypotheses that they cannot be invalidated by the later 
discovery that one or the other of the historical possibilities is actually the 
case, but remain true no matter what the as yet unknown historical factors 
eventually prove to be. It is this limitation of historicity which is funda- 
mental, not a crude need for historical reconstruction in relation to any 
and every problem. If some history is irrelevant, it should be left so. But 
what may prove relevant and is unknown must be taken into account or 
conclusions are unnecessarily shaky. 

The statement of hypotheses explicitly can also serve to obviate the 
need so often felt for separating theory and interpretation from fact. To 
the extent that any gathering of facts, that is, any attention to subject mat- 
ter, begs the question of hypotheses and problems merely by leaving them 
inexplicit, it is highly questionable whether such a separation is actually 
possible. What may be meant when this dichotomy is asserted is that fancy- 
free speculation is being avoided. But perhaps a better way to avoid loose 
speculation is to make our actual speculations into definable statements of 
what we are inquiring into and why on the basis of the data already in hand 
we have certain expectations. When we do so our theory and our empirical 
work go hand in hand. We need no apology for such theory, inasmuch as if 
we retain it, it will be because the facts have warranted our claiming it as 
a verified hypothesis. 
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The increasingly contemporary question of the relation of anthropo- 
logical data and methods to allied fields of the social sciences would be 
clarified if more of our research were approached from a problem point of 
view. Recognizing as we do the relevance of facts from many cultures rather 
than from one to the solution of problems faced by the psychologist, econ- 
omist, sociologist, and political scientist, a more vigorous framing of in- 
quiries would rapidly break down the artificial departmentalization of the 
social sciences, and prove to all social scientists that problems of human 
behavior must be followed through integrally regardless of the traditional 
boundaries of specialization. We can, I believe, look forward to the exist- 
ence of a science of society as central and fundamental in a day when the 
nice discriminations of here and now as to exactly what is psychological 
and not sociological, what sociological and not economic, etc., are forgot- 
ten. In the development of such a science of society social anthropology 
can and must play a vital role, because it is in the nature of the primitive 
material with which we in particular deal that the degree of social and in- 
stitutional differentiation so true of modern society is not found, and within 
which therefore we do not find the social, economic, political, psychological, 
religious and so on nicely discriminated but rather pooled in an intricate 
interplay. But to make this contribution to modern social science it seems 
to me that we must become increasingly aware of the problems we carry 
forward and transform them into explicit hypotheses in terms of which we 
direct our research. This is not easy. It is far simpler to turn to descriptive 
material with a general curiosity and interest and let what may come come 
than to do the hard work of thinking out in advance what is known and 
what needs to be checked and made known. But difficult as the task of 
defining our problems and hypotheses may be, and thankless as it oc- 
casionally may prove when some fond hypothesis proves a dud, it seems 
to me that it is the price we must pay if we are to make any rapid progress 
toward the solution of genuiae problems of social and human importance 
with which we can deal in a changing world and toward the development 
of a rigorous science of society. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEw York, N. Y. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION FORM By HAROLD E. DRIVER 


HE stimulus for this paper is derived chiefly from the works of 
Wissler,' and criticisms of them, particularly that of Dixon.? While the 
problem perhaps belongs to the last decade, it does not seem to have been 
satisfactorily settled then. The present paper offers some techniques for 
showing how nearly a given distribution conforms to certain theoretical 
forms. Obviously no geographical distribution is a perfect fit to any 
theoretical form, and those who insist on recognizing only perfect or near 
perfect relationships are entertaining last century notions of correlation and 
causality. In social sciences where all or none relationships are practically 
nonexistent, the necessity for measurement of relationship is far greater 
than in physical sciences where very high correlations are common and rec- 
ognizable at once. This point does not yet seem to be generally admitted. 
The center of Wissler’s theoretical right circular cone distribution form 
is the place of greatest frequency of a trait or complex, the geographical 
center of the area (the center of gravity of the flat surface), and the center 
of gravity of the distribution itself when every tribal location is weighted 
according to frequency (hereafter called center of gravity). In so far as these 
three independently definable and determinable points coincide, the distri- 
bution conforms to the theory. As an example, I have chosen the rather 
over-worked Sun Dance tabulation of Spier,’ and have made the same 
assumptions regarding it as those made by Wissler and Dixon. The ac- 
companying map gives the distribution of these data. The number of traits 
present in each of the 18 tribes concerned is as follows: 


Arapaho 54 Ponca 24 
Cheyenne 46 Arikara 23 
Oglala 40 Hidatsa 21 
Blackfoot 37 Assiniboin 20 
Gros Ventre 36 Sarsi 19 
Crow 29 Ute 13 
Kiowa 28 Sisseton 11 
Wind River 25 Bungi (Plains Ojibwa) 8 
Plains Cree 24 Wahpeton (Plains Dakota) $ 


The geographical center and the center of gravity for these data are 


1 Clark Wissler, The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America, 1926; Man and Cul- 
ture, 1923. 2 R. B. Dixon, The Building of Cultures, 1928. 

3 Leslie Spier, The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians (Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 16, 1921), pp. 451-527 
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almost identical. The tribe with the greatest frequency, the Arapaho, lies a 
considerable distance from these points. Thus the distribution is definitely 
skewed. The distance of these three points from one another can, if desired, 
be measured in terms of units of standard deviation about the center of 
gravity. 

The most obvious feature of the right circular cone distribution form 
is the perfect inverse linear relationship between distance from the center 
and frequency. Figure 1 shows the relation between distance from the 
center of gravity and frequency. Had this relationship been perfect, all 
points would have fallen on the line shown, the line about which the sum of 
the squares of the vertical deviations of the points is least, and the cor- 
relation would have been —1.00. A simple way to demonstrate such a rela- 
tion is to divide the tribes into zones according to their distances from the 
center and compute the average frequency of each zone. The circle on the 
map, whose circumference is one unit of standard deviation from the 
center of gravity,‘ is a convenient boundary for two such zones which may 
be called simply central and marginal. Thus the nine central tribes average 


* The equation of this circle is x* + y? = 


+ 
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30 traits, the 9 marginal 21 traits. These and other findings are summarized 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1: SUMMARY OF SUN DANCE CALCULATIONS 


AVERAGE NUMBER 


CORRELATIONS (r) OF ELEMENTS 
=MENTS 


| Number of || Central | Marginal 


elements || tribes tribes 
Distance from the center of gravity - 3 | 30 21 
Relative distance from the center of gravity | -—.7 | 34 19 
Distance from the Arapaho } —.5 | 31 20 
Relative distance from the Arapaho | —-.8 | 34 19 


Because the Sun Dance distribution is definitely elongated, it will also 
be fitted to a right ei/iptical cone.® This requires an objective determination 
of the eccentricity of the ellipse and the slope of its axes. The slope of the 
longitudinal axis is defined as the line about which the sum of the squares 
of the deviations perpendicular to it is least. The y axis on the map is such 
a line. The x axis is, of course, perpendicular to it. The standard deviation 
about the x axis is 1.9 times as great as that about the y axis, hence the ratio 
of length to width of the ellipse becomes 1.9 to 1. 

Where x and y are the deviations from any two mutually perpendicular 
axes intersecting at the center of gravity, the distance of any tribe from 
the center of gravity is \/x?+y?.°If the x and y values are expressed in units 


5 IT am familiar with other forms such as the normal correlation surface, but do not think 
it practical to fit such rough data to such a refined surface. 

* Since this line passes through the center of gravity, it is only necessary to find its slope 
which is 
2=xy 
tan 20 = 
where x and y are any pair of coordinates with origin at the center of gravity and @ the angle 
formed with the x axis. For any set of coordinates the following form makes the necessary 


corrections: EX UY 


tan 29 


N N 


where X and FY are the deviations from the coordinates. For the proof of this formula, see G. 
Udny Yule, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 1922 edition, p. 321. 
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/y¥ 
of standard deviation, this form results: / (2 ) + (2 ) . This will be 


called relative distance. When equated to a constant it becomes the equation 


of an ellipse. Removing radicals, the equation of the ellipse of the map is 
2 


x y\ 
ry. 

Figure 2 shows the relation between relative distance from the center 
of gravity and frequency. The correlation is definitely higher than that for 
actual distance. Thus the data fit a right elliptical cone more closely than a 
right circular cone. With reference to relative distance, marginal tribes are 
those without the ellipse, central tribes those within it. 

As further explanation of Table 1, it should be added that relative dis- 
tance from the Arapaho is calculated as if the center of the ellipse were 
translated to the Arapaho. If desired, the entire computations can be 
made with coordinate values from an arbitrary pair of axes, but such 
mechanics need not be described here. 
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Similar calculations made from peyote data are given in Table 2. Res- 
ervation locations were obtained from a map in the annual report of the 


TABLE 2: SUMMARY OF PEYOTE CALCULATIONS 


PERCENT AFFECTED BY 
TIME OF INTRODUCTION 


PEYOTE 
Correla- Averages | Correla- | Averages 
tions \— | tions |———— — 
(r) Central |Marginal| (r) Central Marginal 
Distance from the cen- | 
ter of gravity 3 1894 1910 —.5 48% 15% 
Distance from  geo- | 
graphical center —.2 1907 | 1898 0 33% 33% 
Distance from Canton- 
ment 6 1892 | 1909 —.5 43% 23% 
Distance from Kiowa | DS 1892 1909 —.5 46% 22% 


commissioner of Indian affairs,’ the per cent “affected by peyote” from 
another government report,® and the dates from Wissler.* The actual dis- 
tances of the tribes from various points of reference were used. The dis- 
tribution shows only a small amount of eccentricity. It is, of course, highly 
skewed. These two terms are not equivalents. This study is not concerned 
with the ultimate origin of peyote or its entire distribution south into 
Mexico. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these two sets of statistical facts is 
that both distributions conform more nearly to the verbal descriptions of 
Wissler than those of Dixon. While Wissler over-stated his case, he did 
not over-state it as much as Dixon under-stated it. The Sun Dance distribu- 
tion fits an elliptical form more closely than a circular form. No doubt many 
kinds of distributions could not be adequately described with these 
techniques, e.g., a distribution following the winding course of a river. In 
such a case, however, some such measure as distance from the river might 
yield significant correlation. I agree entirely with Wissler that it is desirable 
to know whether or not distributions approximate certain theoretical forms. 


? Washington, 1912. 
®R. E. L. Newberne and C. H. Burke, Peyote, an Abridged Compilation (Washington, 
1912). ® The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America. 


HAWAIIAN ASTRONOMICAL CONCEPTS II 
By MAUD W. MAKEMSON 


N THE fragmentary astronomical tradition handed down from the 

ancient Hawaiians are found five distinct classifications of the heavenly 
bodies. The native authorities for these divisions are Kepelino, Kanalu, 
Kamohoula, Laukahikupua and Kupahu respectively. 

There are two general types of “‘star’’ according to Kepelino,' the fixed 
and the moving. At first glance this resembles the division of the heavenly 
bodies by the ancient Greeks into (a) the fixed stars, which maintain their 
configurations, and (b) the planets, which wander among the constellations 
of the zodiac. The similarity, however, is only in the nomenclature. 

Kepelino subdivides the fixed stars into three groups: (a) the greater 
stars which include the sun, moon and Venus; (b) the stars used as guides in 
navigation; and (c) the /alani, or “stars of heaven.’”’ The second large class 
he characterizes as negligible: “They are many in number and are scattered 
over the firmament and their only reason for existence is to give a little light 
to earth at night.” 

The sun is the chief star over all stars, the great star of the god Kane. 
Its rising gives the name hikina to the east and its setting the name komo- 
hana to the west. The moon is the “great whiteness created by Kane,” 
called variously malama, “light,”’ and mahina, “white.’’ The moon was con- 
sidered of great importance because its ever-changing phase gave names to 
the days of the month, and its monthly cycles provided a natural unit of 
time on which to base the calendar. 

The third of the great stars, Hokuloa, is unmistakably Venus. This 
planet was variously called Hokuloa, “great star,” Hoku-alii-wahina, 
“‘chiefess star,’’ Ka’awela, “‘star close to the sun,” Ka-eleele-o-ka-wanaoa, 
“messenger of day,” and Ka-hoku-komohana, “star of the west.” As 
morning star rising before dawn, Venus served as a clock to the agricul- 
turist. “For,” Kepelino continues, “it was customary to till the land in the 
early morning while it was yet cool, and when the cultivators saw the 
Great Star they went at once to their farming and other labor.” As evening 
star, Hokuloa served as guide to fishermen, homeward bound after nightfall. 
The important dual role played by Venus and her unusual brilliance ac- 
count for her inclusion in the class of great stars. That Hokuloa is Venus 
and not some other bright planet is evident from a further note that the 
Great Star is close to the sun and follows the same course. 


1 Kepelino: Traditions of Hawaii, edited by Martha Warren Beckwith (Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum Bulletin 95; Honolulu, H.I. 1932), pp. 78-82. 
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Kepelino’s second subdivision of the fixed stars contains the navigating 
stars, na hoku kiai aina, ‘“‘those stars which are suspended over certain 
lands, as Hokulei over Hawaii and Hokukea over Tahiti.’’ Hokulei is prob- 
ably a name for Arcturus which passes through the zenith of a place in 
latitude 19° north. Thus for a ship approaching the Hawaiian Islands from 
the south, Arcturus would appear to culminate higher and higher in the sky 
each night until it finally passed through the zenith. When this occurred, 
the navigator would know that he had reached the latitude of Hawaii. 

Kepelino lists eight navigating stars, reputed to have been named in 
honor of the steersmen of Hawaii-nui, legendary discoverer of the islands, 
who came by canoe from Kahiki-honua-kele, “far land reached by sailing.” 
The eight steersmen were skilled in observing the stars, the legend runs, and 
each called the star he steered by after his own name. They are: Makalii, 
usually interpreted as the Pleiades throughout Polynesia, although 
Kepelino remarks that this name was applied to more than one star and one 
authority identifies it with Gemini; Kiopa’a, ‘‘fixed immovable,” i.e., the 
North Star or Polaris which has no diurnal motion; Hokuula, “‘red star,”’ 
Mars or Aldebaran; Iao, usually identified with Jupiter; and Kahiki-nui, 
Maiao, Unulau and Polohilani. Of the last group, the first three are legendary 
geographical names as well as star names, and Polohilani was a king of 
Hawaii. 

The third subdivision of the fixed stars, the Lalani, is described by Kepe- 
lino as containing “stars close to the heavens and extending from one 
side to the other of the heavens.”’ They are called ruling stars. ‘“‘There is a 
vast number of these stars, and they shine with a tiny, twinkling light, be- 
cause of their great height. In the Hawaiian stories they are said to be close 
to the heavens.’”’ The name Lalani undoubtedly refers to the Milky Way. 

Thus the first large class of heavenly bodies in Kepelino’s astronomical 
education, acquired orally from the wise men of his community, includes 
the sun, moon, Milky Way, planets and those conspicuous stars which 
served a useful purpose in the Hawaiian economic life. There remain then 
for the second large division all those fainter stars which had no special 
value other than to “give a little light at night.’”’ To quote Kepelino: “O 
na hoku paa o na papa ekolu, a me na hoku lewa o na papa elua,” which has 
been translated, “‘Of fixed stars there are three classes; the fixed and mov- 
ing stars made two classes.’”’ The word /ewa, here translated “moving,” 
is used in the teachings of Kaneakahoowaha on astronomy as recorded by 
Kamakau’ in the phrase Na hoku o ka lewa, translated, “the stars of space,” 


? Kamakau, S. M.: Instructions in ancient astronomy as taught by Kaneakahoowaha, one of 
the counselors of Kamehameha I. (Thrum’s Hawaiian Annual), pp. 142-3, 1891; transl. by W. 
D. Alexander from the Nupepa Kuokoa of Aug. 5, 1865. 
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or “foreign stars,’’ to distinguish them from the navigation stars or stars 
ruling lands. Lewa may thus be interpreted as applying to those stars which 
disappear from sight when the moon is shining or in twilight, while the 
brighter stars and planets are still visible. In this sense they are “moving” 
stars. Such stars would be of no value to the steersman. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF KANALU 


A second system of classifying the heavenly bodies is found in the 
genealogy or ancient history of Kanalu*® and consists of eight divisions, 
more than half of them obviously for astrological purposes: 


2. hoku makaainana...... plebeian stars 

4. hokukahuna.......... stars for priests 

6. hoku nokeakua....... stars relating to the god 

7. hoku no ka malama... . stars for every month of the year 

> ee stars usually observed by astrologers 


No individual star names are given. Of the eight divisions, the class of 
royal stars is likewise found in the systems of Laukahikupua and Kupahu, 
and the former also lists “‘people’s stars or stars ruling months” as a single 
division. Kanalu names fourteen months, instead of the usual twelve or 
thirteen, and states that a year consists of ‘‘hookahi puni me eha malama,”’ 
or one round (puni) and four months (malama). 


THE SYSTEM OF KAMOHOULA* 


Although it is not stated explicitly, the three classes of heavenly bodies 
given in Kamohoula’s System of Astronomy and Astrology appear to be 
based on a division of the sky into zones, northern, middle and southern, 
similar to those described by Collocott® in his paper on Tongan stars and 
constellations. Thus there may be a connection between Kamohoula’s 
three classes and the sky zones pictured by Malo and Kamakau and dis- 
cussed in a previous paper.® 


3 Kanalu: Genealogy or Ancient History: Kuokoa Home Rula (Chas. K. Notley and Joseph 
M. Poepoe, Ed. Honolulu, April 9, 1909). 

* Kuokoa Home Rula: Honolulu, April 9, 16 and 30, 1909. 

5 Collocott: Tongan Astronomy and Calendar (Occasional Papers of the Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum Vol. VIII, No. 4, Honolulu, 1922), p. 158. 


® Makemson: Hawaiian Astronomical Concepts (American Anthropologist Vol. 40, No. 3, 
1938), p. 379. 
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There are 18 names in Kamohoula’s first class, five of which belong to 
planets. Andrews, Bishop and Alexander are quoted on the identification 
of these with the bright planets, Mars, Saturn, Jupiter and Venus, but with 
marked disagreement. Other constellations in this class are Na Hiku, “the 
seven,” i.e., the Big Dipper, Na Huihui, “the cluster,’’ or the Pleiades, and 
Na Hoku Humu Ma, Aquila. Na Kao, “the darts,” universally identified 
as the Belt of Orion, is also included although it is situated on the celestial 
equator. 

Na Hoku Pa, “‘the inclosure stars,’’ is here said to be identical with Leo, 
no authority being given. From the accompanying sketch of Na Hoku Pa 
and the statement that this constellation is sometimes paralleled with the 
stars of Humu, Aquila, I am inclined to identify it with the head of Cetus. 
Humu, which is probably Altair and its two companions, lies between 6° 
and 10° declination north of the celestial equator, in approximately the 
same parallel as the northernmost stars of Cetus. They therefore follow 
the same diurnal path across the heavens, as the earth rotates, and are seen 
in the sky at the same time on fall evenings. It is furthermore stated in the 
Home Rula that the Pa stars are sometimes paralleled with Kukuiakona, 
Maukuku, Keoea, Kaulumohai and others of Kamohoula’s first class. 
Other conspicuous stars lying along this belt of the sky include Bellatrix 
and Betelgeuse in Orion, Procyon, Epsilon Pegasi, Alpha Serpentis and 
Alpha Ophiuchi. Among these we would expect to find the Hawaiian stars 
named as paralleling the Pa stars, but a closer identification is impossible. 

Five of the six star names listed in Kamohoula’s second class are all 
interpreted by the editor as names for Sirius, the greatest of the naviga- 
tion stars, which is 17° south of the celestial equator. One of these, Kauo- 
pae, is elsewhere cited as a name for Rigel (—10°). In the same sky zone 
as Sirius we should expect to find Alpha Hydrae, Spica, Deneb Kaitos and 
Rigel, to mention only the more conspicuous stars. 

In Kamohoula’s third class 22 stars are named. Of this number, Mele- 
mele and Polapola, said to be in the southern hemisphere and very close 
together, are well known Polynesian star names. This is likewise true of 
Makalii, of which a sketch is given, showing two triangles formed of three 
stars each with a bright star between them. Makalii is usually interpreted 
as the Pleiades, but this constellation has already appeared in class I under 
the name of Na Huihui. The drawing and description of Makalii fit equally 
well either Fomalhaut or Achernar with their neighboring fainter com- 
panions. 

Among the stars of the third class are found several names of famous 
chiefs such as Iwikauikaua, Haloa, Keawe, Paao, Makuakaumana and 
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Aikanaka. The star Kane is said to have been held sacred by the old 
Hawaiian astrologers. The priests were the only ones who could see it, and 
its appearance foretold the death of a high chief. This description suggests 
an irregular, red variable star such as Mira, Omicron Ceti.’ 


THE SYSTEM OF LAUKAHIKUPUA® 


In the fourth stellar classification, that of Laukahikupua, the astrolo- 
ger, there are three divisions: (a) royal stars; (b) people’s stars or stars 
ruling months; and (c) canoe-steerers’ stars. No names are given in class (a) 
which may either be equivalent to Kepelino’s “great stars,’ or comprise 
those bright stars which were ascendant in the east at the time of the birth 
of a chieftain’s son and were thought to rule his destiny. Five “people’s 
stars” are named together with the month during which they were con- 
spicuous in the east just before dawn, at the time when the astrologers 
scanned the heavens for omens. To quote illustrative fragments from the 
teachings of Laukahikupua: 


The astrologers were regular in their observations every morning for the well- 
being of the throne and of the people, because with them lay the question of right 
and wrong, of life and death, of the community. They announced the carrying out 
of things peaceful through their knowledge, by observation of war indications. 

In our observations of Kaleikupua, the astrologer, and Kapapapa, the reliable 
watcher of population increase (census taker?), here they are observing the heavens 
as though they had the eyes of a fish-hawk. They separated properly the stars 
suitable for entering the uncounted stars of the astrologers,and the expert Kapapapa 
folk arranged certain stars for the benefit and prosperity of successive generations. 

Pauloa, the people promoter, and Kawelolani, the astrologer, again chose from 
the remaining stars after the first selection, outside their bounds: Hokuula (Alde- 
baran) and Hokulei (Capella). Wives they are of Makalii (Pleiades). Kanoemakalii 
emerged from Hokuulaand Makalii. Here are these stars set forth in their season, 
and when again the long year has passed, they return in the winter season. 

Give strict attention to my teachings. That star standing at the east of Hokuloa 
(Venus) is Kahela. It is a star of the people, observable during the month of Ikuwa, 
until its close. When Kahela disappears, Kumukoa arises, the star of Hilinehu (9th 


7 I am greatly indebted to E. H. Bryan, Jr., curator of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, for 
calling my attention to the newspaper accounts of the astronomical systems of Kanalu and 
Kamohoula and for giving me access to astronomical notes which he had collected from vari- 
ous sources, including a notebook compiled by Mary Pukui, member of the Museum staff. 
Mr. Bryan also kindly provided me with a book of constellation charts which he had arranged 
for the latitude of the Hawaiian islands, and with other valuable data, for which I am most 
grateful. 

® Laukahikupua: Mookua uhau elua, or Second Genealogy (Nupepa Kuokoa, Honolulu, 
March 22, 1901). 
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month).” It should be pointed out that the stars do not disappear at the end of a 
month, but since each rises two hours earlier every month, they would be much 
higher in the sky at the end of that period. Suppose, for example, that a certain 
star rises in the east at 5 A.Mm., and is just visible above the horizon in the early 
morning twilight, at the beginning of the month. Rising four minutes a day eariier, 
it will come up at 3 a.m. by the end of the month, and will have ascended to nearly 
30° above the horizon by the time the astrologers made their observations. Having 
thus ‘“‘disappeared” from the eastern horizon, it will be replaced by another con- 
spicuous star just rising at dawn at the beginning of the next month. 

In the appearance of the morning star on the first day of the new moon, Kumu- 
koa will travel its allotted time, when that people’s star will disappear. Wehewehe 
is the people’s star observable during the month of Hilinama (10th month), as is 
the regular course of the stars of the people, rising as the morning star. Wehewehe 
begins its regular course and disappears when the days of Hilinama end. 


Olopana, a famous chief of Oahu who sailed southward with a large 
retinue and colonized one of the Society islands, appointed the astrologer 
Kawelolani as chief of the constellation Hakamoa, or ‘‘chicken roost.” 
According to the legend, ‘“‘Certain of our people have observed this chicken 
roost in the heavens on the arrival of its nights, not, however, in the win- 
ter season.”” Hakamoa may well be the Southern Cross which, when stand- 
ing upright on the southern meridian during the nights of late spring, 
served as guide to mariners bound for Tahiti from the Hawaiian islands. 
Collocott® lists Moa-a-mahe as a Tongan name for a star in the southern 
zone. He places the constellation of five stars which the Tongans called 
Tuula-lupe, “pigeon roost,” in the northern zone. According to the Tongan 
sailing directions, Tuula-lupe must not be used to steer by until it stands 
upright like a pigeon perch. Tuula-lupe may be Cygnus, sometimes called 
the Northern Cross, which would be seen upright in the northeast from the 
southern islands. The same name was applied to a constellation by the 
Samoans.!® Pratt also gives Moa as a name for the moon in the wet season 
among the Samoans. 

Laukahikupua lists the names of 13 navigation stars, among which are 
Holoholopinaau, Mars, Hookelewaa, Sirius, Kauopae, Regulus cr Rigel, 
Ukalialii, “following the chief,’’ Mercury, Kelalakea, ‘the shark,’’ Napehe, 
snares,”’ and others. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF KUPAHU" 
In the stellar classification of Kupahu the grouping is that of (a) royal 
stars; (b) canoe steerers’ stars; and (c) 26 stars (or constellations) in the 


® Collocott, op. cit. 


10 Pratt, Grammar and Dictionary of the Samoan Language (4th ed., Samoa, 1911). 
4 Kupahu in the Nupepa Kuokoa, Dec. 30, 1865. 
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Milky Way. Two royal stars are named: Kaukamalama, “suspended 
light,” and Kamalama, ‘“‘the light.’’ the former is said to be the sign of 
rain, thunder, lightning, wind, high surf, storm and earthquake and is the 
cause for Ikuwa’s being a “bursting contentious month.” The latter is a 
sign that certain fish (nehu) are plentiful for net-catching. 

The astronomical description of these stars must be completely dis- 
counted as impossible. Kaukamalama is said to rise at 9 p.m. in the north- 
east of the night of the new moon (Hilo) of the month Ikuwa and to set 
at 7 a.m. in the northwest, but on the last night of the month it “disappears 
and is not seen again for a whole year.”” Kamalama rises at 5 p.m. on the 
night Hilo in the month of Hilinehu and sets at 5 a.m. “during the thirty 
days of that month.”’ 

The canoe steerers’ stars include Polaris, for which three names are 
given: Kiopaakai, Noholoa and Hokupaa, referring to its fixed position in 
the northern sky; and Na Hiku, “the seven,” i.e., the Big Dipper, which 
tells the approach of dawn by encircling the North Star. It is a good sign 
for voyaging, if Na Hiku is above Kiopaakai in the evening. This occurs 
during the summer which was the most favorable time of year for long 
voyages. 

The Milky Way, or Kuamoo, “highway” (Kepelino: Lalani), is de- 
scribed as “certain numerous stars, forming a circle. In some places the 
stars are many, scattering in others, and also singly.’’ The names of 26 are 
listed. 

The first is Ikaika, “brilliant,” a name for the planet Jupiter. “This 
star, indeed, is one that revealed the voluntary submission of Kauai to 
Kamehameha I without war.” The astrologer saw Ikaika and Kaumalii’s 
star in conjunction and predicted the surrender of Kaumalii, King of Kauai, 
to Kamehameha I. The capitulation followed. 

Second in Kuamoo is a group of three stars forming a small triangle, 
Mulehu, Polohilani and Poloula by name. Kupahu states that they are 
supposed to have been named for Polohilani, a blind king of Hawaii, who 
had to be led by two men. The group bears a strong resemblance to the 
triangle formed by Alpha, Beta and Gamma Cassiopeiae. Alpha is an 
orange-red star, a color sacred to royalty, and varies in brightness a half a 
magnitude, which may explain the “blindness.” 

Then follow Nanamua, “look at first,’ and Nanahope, “‘look at last,” 
which may be Gemini, the Twins, Castor and Pollux. The 11th constella- 
tion is in the form of a V and is called Kanukuokauahi, “the snout of over- 
hanging fire.” It bears a strong resemblance to the Hyades, of which the 
brilliant red star, Aldebaran, is a member. 


‘ 
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As a complete star list will be published at a later date, no further de- 
tails will be given here. 

In conclusion, the stellar classifications of Hawaiian astronomy can be 
summarized briefly as follows: With the exception of Kamohoula’s division 
into three unspecified classes which appears to be on the basis of urano- 
graphic zones, all the systems contain a division of navigation stars, in- 
dicating the extreme importance of such stars to these maritime people. 

A class of royal stars, apparently only of astrological significance is 
found in three of the systems, those of Kanalu, Laukahikupua and Kupahu. 
People’s stars, or stars ruling months form a group in two systems, those 
of Kanalu and Laukahikupua. By the heliacal rising of such stars, the 
Hawaiian priests knew when to instruct the people as to the proper time to 
till the soil, to plant certain crops, to venture out in search of mullet, 
malolo and other fish, and to carry on various other activities upon which 
the entire structure of their economic life depended. 

For while the revolution of the sun by day and the Milky Way and Big 
Dipper by night, provided a means for measuring brief passages of time, 
and the phases of the moon comprised a most dependable calendar within 
the month, the march of the months and their significant division into sea- 
sons were denoted by the annual march of the stars and constellations 
across the sky. The miraculous power of the astronomer-priest to predict 
the correct times for the multiform agricultural and maritime activities 
of the people invested him with supernatural power in their eyes, because 
with him, to quote once more from Laukahikupua, “lay the question of 
right and wrong, of life and death, of the community.” Let us hope that the 
Hawaiian astronomer did not abuse this power. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 
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NATCHEZ AND CHITIMACHA CLANS AND KINSHIP 
TERMINOLOGY By MARY R. HAAS 


LTHOUGH matrilineal clan systems are conspicuous in the South- 
east, recent investigations among some of the smaller tribes of the 
area have yielded results which seem to indicate that their distribution 
may have been less sweeping than was previously supposed.! Notable 
among these smaller tribes are the Natchez and the Chitimacha. Both 
are reported to have had caste systems,” and in addition both are men- 
tioned as having had matrilineal clan systems.* However, in the course of 
recent field trips among the few remaining representatives of these tribes,‘ 
a certain amount of new information has been obtained which seems to 
raise considerable doubt on this latter point. In addition to the new infor- 
mation obtained with respect to Natchez and Chitimacha clans, informa- 
tion on Chitimacha kinship terminology and a certain amount of new infor- 
mation on the Natchez terminology is incorporated in this paper in order 
to bring together in one place all data recently obtained on the social or- 
ganization of the two tribes. 


I. NATCHEZ CLANS 


In 1907 Swanton discovered five remaining speakers of the Natchez 
language of whom he says: 


Most of them could speak Creek and Cherokee as well, and it is uncertain 
whether they were part of the original Cherokee band of Natchez or had moved 


over in later times from the Creeks. The latter view is, however, probably the cor- 
rect one.® 


1 Cf. the conclusions reached by Frank G. Speck, The Question of Matrilineal Descent in 
the Southeastern Siouan Area (American Anthropologist, Vol. 40), pp. 1-12, particularly, pp. 
11-12. 

2 John R. Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississibpi Valley and Adjacent Coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 43, 1911). For the Natchez caste 
system, see particularly pp. 107-8; for the Chitimacha, pp. 348-9. The two systems differed in 
several respects, the most noteworthy being that that of the Natchez was exogamous while 
that of the Chitimacha was endogamous. 3 Ibid. 

4 The material on the Chitimacha was obtained by Prof. Morris Swadesh in connection 
with field research on the Chitimacha language in 1932 and 1933. I wish to express my grati- 
tude to him for supplying me with copies of manuscript notes pertinent to the subject of this 
paper. The Natchez material was obtained in connection with my own field research on the 
Natchez language in 1934. The field trips to both tribes were financed by the Committee on 
Research in American Native Languages. Some of the marginal information embodied in this 
paper was obtained in connection with my field research on the Creek language in 1936 and 
1937, financed by the Department of Anthropology, Yale University. 

5 Swanton, op. cit., p. 256. 
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At the present time there are only two of these left, Watt Sam and Nancy 
Raven,® who live near Braggs, Oklahoma in the southwestern part of the 
Cherokee Nation. The question of their earlier tribal affiliations’ is an im- 
portant one and I was fortunately able to obtain more definite information 
from Watt on this point. This information may be summarized as follows: 
Watt’s father and his father’s brothers and sisters (among whom was simf#- 
Sihuh,’ Nancy’s grandmother’) were born in Georgia and were members of 
the Creek tribal town of Abihka. At that time the Abihka consisted of In- 
dians of Creek, Natchez, and Cherokee blood, but, according to Watt, the 
Natchez and Creeks were considered to be permanent members of the 
town while the Cherokee were considered to be merely temporary mem- 
bers.’ At the time of the removal, all members of a given town were re- 
moved together and upon their arrival in Indian Territory, many of the 
Natchez Abihka (presumably those who were intermarried with the Chero- 
kee) settled in the Cherokee Nation, roughly between Tahlequah and Gore." 
The remaining Natchez Abihka chose to remain with the Creeks and set- 
tled in the Creek Nation.” The information given here was obtained by 


* Formerly Nancy Taylor, ibid. 

7 I refer here only to that group of Natchez represented by Watt and Nancy. 

8 Her Natchez name. 

® Watt and Nancy are thus second cousins. In 1936 I discovered another Natchez woman, 
Peggy Leaf, living a few miles north of Vian, Oklahoma, also in the Cherokee Nation. Although 
she was formerly able to speak the language, she now remembers scarcely a dozen words. She 
could add nothing to the historical information given by Watt but stated that her paternal 
grandfather was one of Watt’s paternal uncles; thus she is also a descendant of the group under 
discussion. 

10 This is possibly due to the fact that the Natchez were older residents among the Abihka 
than were the Cherokee. Cf. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors 
(Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 73, 1922), p. 251: “Later they [the Abihka] adopted 
a large portion of the refugee Natchez, who ultimately became completely absorbed.” 

1 Cf. James Mooney, The End of the Natchez (American Anthropologist, Vol. 1), p. 518: 
“They [the Natchez] went west with the Cherokee at the final removal of the tribe to Indian 
Territory in 1838. In 1890 there were a considerable number on Illinois River, a few miles 
south of Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation. . . . Some of these may have come with the Creeks, as 
by an agreement between the Creeks and Cherokee, before the time of the removal, it had been 
arranged that citizens of either tribe living within the boundaries claimed by the other might 
remain without question if they so elected.” 

12 T have interviewed a number of Creek Indians in various parts of the Creek Nation who 
claim to have some Natchez blood. Each of them bases his claim upon the fact that his own 
mother or his father’s mother had Natchez blood, and, without exception, this female relative 
belonged to the Creek tribal town of Abihka or one of its branches, e.g., the Talladega. Some 
of these are related to Watt, having moved over to the Creek Nation since the removal; others 
are unrelated and seem to be descended from those Natchez Abihka who settled in the Creek 
Nation at the time of the removal. 


| 
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Watt from one of his paternal aunts, Lucy by name, since it was she who 
raised him." 

There is nothing new about the fact that a large group of Natchez lived 
among the Abihka. However, the fact that Watt and Nancy are descend- 
ants of this group, and hence not a part of the so-called Cherokee band of 
Natchez, was not definitely known before the above information was ob- 
tained from Watt. Trivial as this point may at first appear, it is shown later 
that it may have an important bearing on the probable origin of matrilineal 
clans among the Natchez. 

Swanton’s principal Natchez informant was Watt Sam who was like- 
wise my own principal informant. As a consequence, the information I ob- 
tained regarding their clans is the same as that obtained by Swanton." 
There are seven of these clans, as follows: Raccoon, Wind, Bear, Bird, 
Snake, Deer, and Panther. My second informant, Nancy Raven, gave the 
same information except that in place of Snake she listed Alligator. 

This information is of such a nature as to leave no doubt as to the exist- 
ence of matrilineal clans among the Natchez in recent times. On the other 
hand, it does not furnish us with any proof whatsoever for the assumption 
of their coexistence with the caste system that is described for them by 
early authorities. Swanton, who is noted for the conservatism of his opin- 
ions, has the following to say on this matter: 


It would be interesting to know whether a totemic clan system similar to that 
of the surrounding Muskhogean tribes existed in ancient times along with this 
aristocratic government, but the absolute silence of every one of our authorities argues 
strongly against it. [Italics mine.] Probably the aristocratic system acted in the 
early days of the tribe to prevent its development.” 


But, if we assume the Natchez clan system to be a recent innovation among 
them, it follows that we assume the system to have been taken over from 
some other tribe. Now it has already been pointed out by Swanton that 


13 Carrying the history of this group back still further, we find reason to believe that they 
were descended from that group of Natchez who first sought refuge among the Chickasaw. 
(See Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians . . . , pp. 312-3.) This is borne out by the 
fact that Watt’s Aunt Lucy could speak not only Natchez, Creek, and Cherokee, but Chicka- 
saw as well. Watt had learned a few words of the latter language from her and these have been 
positively identified as Chickasaw. Interestingly enough, the Natchez, since losing their tribal 
unity nearly two centuries ago, are notable for their polylingualism. Obviously for several gen- 
erations they have been bilinguals and, perhaps just as frequently, trilinguals. That, under such 
circumstances, they should have retained the use of their native tongue down to the present 
day, is a truly remarkable fact. 

4 Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley . . . , pp. 107-8. 
% Tbid., p. 108. 
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while the Natchez clans agree in point of number with those of the Chero- 
kee, they are dissimilar in point of names; hence it is not likely that they 
were taken over from that source. The only other probable source, then, 
would be the Abihka, and here we find, upon comparison, that the Natchez 
system does exhibit a striking resemblance to that of the Abihka, a resem- 
blance far too striking, it seems to me, to be considered coincidental. 

In order to show the nature of this resemblance, the following table has 
been prepared, the first column containing the Natchez clans, the second 
those of the Abihka (on the authority of Watt), and the third and fourth 
columns those of the Abihkutci and the Talladega respectively. Since Abi- 
kutci and Talladega are offshoots of Abihka, their clans are listed here to 
show that Watt’s knowledge of Abihka clans is sufficiently accurate to be 
used as a basis for comparison. 


Natchez Abihka Abihkutci Talladega 
clans clans (WS)!? clans!® clans 
1. Potato 
1. Raccoon 1. Raccoon Raccoon 1. Raccoon 
Fox 
Aktayatci Aktayatci Aktayatci 
Woksi 
Eagle 
Kapitca 
2. Wind 2. Wind 2. Wind 2. Wind 
Skunk Skunk 
Rabbit 
3. Bear 3. Bear 3. Bear 3. Bear 
Little Wolf Wolf 
Fox 
4. Bird 4. Bird 4. Bird 4. Bird 
Beaver Beaver 
5. Alligator (NR) 5. Alligator 5. Alligator 5. Alligator 
or Tami Tami 
Snake (WS) Turkey Turkey 
16 Ibid. 


17 The initials WS stand for Watt Sam, NR for Nancy Raven. 

18 The names of the Abihkutci and Talladega clans are taken from Swanton, Social Or- 
ganization and Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy (Forty-second Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1928), pp. 123-4. In the case of the untranslatable 
names I have retained the orthography employed by Swanton. 
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6. Deer 6. Deer 6. Deer 6. Deer 
Pahosa 
Mole 
7. Panther 7. Panther 7. Panther 7. Panther 
Wildcat Wildcat 


Supplementing the table, Watt volunteered the following information with 
respect to the Abihka phratries: (1) Raccoon and Aktayatci are “‘brothers,”’ 
Raccoon being the “older brother.” (2) Wind, Skunk, and Rabbit are 
“brothers,” Wind being the “‘oldest brother.”’ (3) Little Wolf and Fox are 
“brothers” and each considers Bear to be his “maternal uncle.” (4) Bird 
and Beaver are “brothers,’’ Bird being the “older brother.” (5) Alligator, 
Tami, and Turkey are “brothers,” Alligator being the “oldest brother.” 
(6) Deer stands alone. (7) Panther and Wildcat are “‘brothers,’’ Panther 
being the “older brother.” 


Now that all of the information is at hand, it will be noted at once that 
the Natchez clans (with one partial exception) agree precisely in name with 
the name of the principal member (i.e., “older brother” or “maternal 
uncle’) of each of the Abihka phratries known to Watt. The one partial 
exception is Watt’s Snake clan,!* but even here we find that Nancy conforms 
to the Abihka pattern by listing Alligator in this position.” 

On the basis of this comparison, then, there seems little room for doubt 


19 T do not consider this a serious obstacle, for while we have no recorded evidence for a 
Snake clan among any of the Abihka towns, other Creek towns, e.g., Wiogufki, Wiwohka, 
Hitchiti, Apalachicola, and Lower Eufaula, are known to have had a Snake clan. Moreover, in 
each of these instances it is classed in the same phratry as Alligator. See Swanton, ibid., pp. 
124-7. It is a well-known fact that certain clans have died out in some towns while retaining 
a position in others; hence it is not inconceivable that the Abihka also had a Snake clan at one 
time. 

20 Although Watt stated that there were a few more Abihka clans whose names he had 
forgotten, this fact is probably not significant for our present purpose. It will be noted that 
the Abihkutci list supplies some additional clans without appreciable interference with the 
constituency of the phratries involved. Other minor deviations in the names and method of 
alignment of the constituents of each phratry, as between the Abihka, Abihkutci, and Talla- 
dega, need not concern us here, for they belong properly to a discussion of Creek clans. How- 
ever, for the sake of those who may be interested in the latter problem, I should like to point 
out that Watt is our only authority for the existence of the Rabbit clan in any of the Abihka 
towns. The following quotation from Swanton (ibid., pp. 145-6) is of interest in this connec- 
tion: “Some Creeks deny that there was a Rabbit clan, and explain the use of such a term 
as a mere joke, since the Rabbit was ‘trickster’... . Others, however, and apparently the 
better informed, affirm that there was really a clan of the name and that, like the Skunk and 
Fish, it was a minor division of the Wind.” Watt, too, places Rabbit with Wind and I might 
add that, as far as his knowledge goes, he is an unusually conservative and reliable informant. 
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that the Natchez clans were taken over from the Abihka. But before acced- 
ing wholly to this conclusion, there is one point which requires some clari- 
fication, namely, that the Natchez language possesses a term for “clan.” 
It is my opinion that before the disintegration of the original Natchez cul- 
ture this term was used to denote a social class or “caste.’’ Certainly there 
is every reason to suppose that the language possessed a term for this con- 
cept and, granting this, such a term would either fall into disuse and be lost 
when the caste system disappeared, or else it would be retained and ap- 
plied to a closely allied concept. Since the early caste system and the more 
recently adopted clan system were alike in being both matrilineal and 
exogamous, it does not seem illogical to suppose that one and the same term 
would be applied to both concepts in different historical periods. 

Granting that the Natchez clans were in all probability taken over from 
the Ahibka, it would follow, as a matter of course, that the marriage regu- 
lations were the same for both groups, namely, that one did not marry into 
one’s own clan or that of one’s father. This has been confirmed by Watt. 
He volunteered the additional information that when a man of clan A 
married a woman of clan B, the members of clan B would arrange for a man 
of their clan to marry a woman of clan A. In the words of the informant, 
they “swapped.” The rationale of such a procedure was doubtless to pre- 
vent any given clan from dying out through lack of descendants. 

One other point deserves mention in this connection. It frequently 
happened that the Natchez and the Abihka intermarried with the Chero- 
kee, and, since it is only natural that in any matter so fundamental as mar- 
riage, regulations would be made to cover any exigency that might normally 
arise, we find that certain definite equivalences had been worked out be- 
tween the seven Natchez clans and the seven Abihka phratries on the one 
hand, and the seven Cherokee clans on the other hand.” The precise nature 
of these equivalences is most conveniently shown in tabular form as fol- 


lows:”? 

Natchez clans Abihka phratries Cherokee clans 

1. Raccoon 1. Raccoon, etc. 1. Ani’-Gatagéwi 
2. Wind 2. Wind, etc. 2. Ani’-Gila’hi 


(Long-haired people) 


21 In view of a probable long cultural contact between the Abihka and the Cherokee, it 
may not be entirely accidental that the Abihka phratries and the Cherokee clans agree in 
point of number. 

* This information was obtained from Watt Sam. A partial list of equivalences between 
the Natchez and the Cherokee clans, obtained from the same informant, is given by Swanton, 
ibid., p. 118. In listing the Cherokee clans I have used Mooney’s system of writing (Swanton, 
loc._ cit.). 
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3. Bear 3. Bear, etc. 3. Ani’-Wa"‘ya 
4. Bird 4. Bird, etc. 4. Ani’-Tsiskwa 
(Bird) 
5. Alligator 5. Alligator, etc. 5. Ani’-Wa'di 
or Snake (Paint) 
6. Deer 6. Deer 6. Ani’-Kawi 
7. Panther 7. Panther, etc. 7. Ani’-Saha’ni 


II. CHITIMACHA CLANS 


In his valuable published account of the history and ethnology of the 
Chitimacha,” Swanton tells us that totemic clans existed among them.” In 
another connection he mentions the fact that each member of the tribe 
possessed an animal guardian spirit.” At the present time, as I learned in a 
conversation with him in 1936, Swanton is inclined to the view that the Chit- 
imacha did not have totemic clans and that what he earlier took to be clan 
affiliations were in reality the affiliations with animal guardians. In substan- 
tiation of this later view, it will be noted that the grandmother of Benjamin 
Paul (the last chief of the tribe) is listed as having belonged to the wolf 
clan* and in addition she is said to have been affiliated with the wolf as 
guardian spirit.?” 

Swadesh, who undertook linguistic research among the Chitimacha in 
1932 and 1933, using Benjamin Paul, mentioned above, as his principal 
informant, reports that whereas he was able to obtain a fairly good account 
of the process of obtaining a guardian spirit, he found no evidence of clans. 
Particularly noteworthy in this connection is the fact that Chitimacha pos- 
sesses no word for “‘clan,’’ whereas other Southeastern languages, spoken 
by tribes known definitely to have had clan systems, are all characterized 
by having a term for the concept.”® 

Though it now seems fairly certain that the Chitimacha did not possess 
a clan system, it will be of interest to insert a few details with regard to the 
manner in which guardian spirits were obtained. Swadesh’s account, which 
supplements that given by Swanton,” is as follows: 

It seems from Benjamin Paul’s testimony that the animal which guarded over 
and helped individuals was one whose association was made in the course of the 
initiation rites. After six days of fasting, the novices would dance about the fire 
until they fainted. While unconscious they would have a dream which would deter- 


3 Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley . . . , pp. 334-60. 

* Tbid., p. 349. % Thid., p. 353. 26 Thid., p. 349. 7 Tbid., p. 353. 

28 As has already been shown, the very fact that the Natchez language does possess a term 
for “‘clan” constitutes something of a drawback to the advancement of the theory of the non- 
originality of the Natchez clan system. 29 Swanton, op. cit., p. 353. 
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mine their guardian spirit. .. . Magical powers of individuals were associated by 
Benjamin with the guardian spirit.*° 


Swadesh adds that the initiation rites took place under the direction of a 
“holy man” or “minister,” as he is called by Benjamin. Another point of 
importance is the fact that one did not have to undergo the ordeal of initia- 
tion in person but could do it by proxy. 

A somewhat more detailed account is to be found in Swadesh’s transla- 
tions of Chitimacha texts obtained from Benjamin. The following excerpts 
are particularly illuminating: 


They locked the young women in and they locked the young men in. Then they 
fed the children just six spoonsful of parched cornmeal on the whole day. For six 
days they fed them that way. On the sixth day they thrust cane (stalks) into the 
ground for the people to run inside. The minister said they were to run inside that. 
If (anyone) touched one thing he would lock them up for six more days. Then if 
they did it, they would lock them up. The others who did not touch the cane cir- 
cled about the fire. There they would faint and league (with a guardian animal). 
When they awoke they knew what they would be. Thus they would league with the 
rattlesnake, etc. If they leagued with the panther, the panther watched over them. 
If they leagued with the rattlesnake, or anything else, that thing watched over 
them.*! 


In circling the fire when they faint, sometimes they really die. If it happens thus, 
(it is because) a flying devil has taken one’s soul. That is why they really die. (It 
is because) a flying devil poisons one that it happens that way. Therefore people 
who are too much mixed with White people do not dance the fire (dance). If one is 
mixed with White (blood) he is not strong enough to survive (?) the fire dance. 
Therefore we have stopped doing it.” 


My grandmother was leagued with the wolf. If one went about with her in the 
woods, (one would find that) her dogs (the wolves) would come running out every 
now and then. Then she would say, ‘Go back and hide yourselves. I am with my 
children. If I want you, I’ll call your name. Then you can come to help me. I don’t 
want you now.’ She would do so every now and then. When she died, the night she 
died, the wolves circled our house. Then we buried her. Then for six nights the 
wolves encircled our house. On the sixth night they ran back to the woods. We heard 
barking. They ran back acting as though someone were chasing them. After that 
night we did not hear them again.* 


She [Benjamin’s grandmother] was the last of our people to do the fire dance. 
However she did not circle the fire herself. Her uncle ran about the fire for her. He 


3° Quotation from a letter, Feb. 7, 1937. 
31 Morris Swadesh, Chitimacha Texts (in manuscript), text no. 67, paragraph a. 
2 Tbid., text no. 67, paragraph 1. % Tbid., text no. 47, paragraph b. 
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ran about the fire for his niece, because his niece was too much mixed with White 
(blood). Therefore her uncle circled the fire for her. Her uncle leagued with those 
dogs.** When her uncle awoke, he told his niece what to do if she met the dogs. After 
that the dogs watched her.*® 


A certain amount of corroborating testimony with regard to initiation 
and the method of obtaining animal guardians was obtained by Swadesh 
from a second informant, Delphine Ducloux. 

Unfortunately, however, our information concerning Chitimacha guard- 
ian spirits must still be considered regrettably fragmentary. Among other 
things, we do not know whether or not it was compulsory for an individual 
to obtain a guardian spirit; we know nothing of the nature of the vision 
nor whether or not the individual was expected to dream of one of a pre- 
determined group of animals; we do not know whether or not individuals 
having like guardian spirits felt any special bond of unity which set them 
apart from other individuals having different guardian spirits. But frag- 
mentary though the information is, it is presented here with the hope that 
it may serve to throw a little more light on the culture of one of several 
little known Gulf tribes. 

The fact that the custom of leaguing oneself with an animal guardian 
is known to exist among the Chitimacha emboldens me to mention that I 
have obtained some meagre evidence for the existence of a similar custom 
among the Avoyelles and the Tunica. Sesostrie Youchigant, the last re- 
maining speaker of the Tunica language, has told me that when he was a 
young boy he remembers seeing an old Avoyelles woman who was reputed 
to possess the power of turning into any sort of being. In addition, she was 
said to be “in league with a wild animal.’ The evidence for the custom 
among the Tunica rests solely on the fact that their language possesses a 
verb-stem meaning “to be in league with (an animal).’”’ Needless to say, the 
evidence for both tribes is so meagre that it would be almost worthless 
were it not backed by better substantiated evidence from the Chitimacha. 


III. NATCHEZ KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


The information I have obtained with respect to Natchez kinship ter- 
minology agrees in the main with what has already been presented by 


wolves; cf. preceding paragraph. 

38 Swadesh, op. cit., text no. 47, paragraph e. 

% This information was obtained in the course of field research on the Tunica language in 
1933, financed by the Committee on Research in American Native Languages. The story of 
this old woman was obtained in text form and comprises text no. 32 of my manuscript, Tunica 
Texts. 
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Swanton.’ However, at the time Swanton obtained his information from 
Watt, the latter had little if any command of English and it was therefore 
necessary to obtain the system through a Cherokee interpreter.** Although 
a certain amount of confusion is to be expected under such circumstances, 
this is through no fault of any of the parties involved (neither informant, 
interpreter, nor investigator). Rather, it arises from the fact that certain 
ambiguities are bound to creep in when a language must be interpreted into 
a second language and again into a third language before informant and 
investigator can reach a common ground. And this is especially true when 
one is dealing with kinship terminology, for here one is faced with the dif- 
ficult problem of reaching common ground through the entanglements of 
three different kinship systems. 

Fortunately, at the time I worked with him (almost twenty-five years 
later), Watt had acquired sufficient command of English to render it un- 
necessary to use an interpreter when working on the kinship system. In 
consequence work under these more auspicious circumstances has made 
possible the following clarifications and extensions of the system: 

(1) The term ?uwana’cahp,** not listed by Swanton, means “brothers 
and sisters, i.e., geschwister.”’ It is based on the stem ?uwana- which means 
“‘vounger brother (man speaking)”’ 


or ‘younger sister (woman speaking) 

(2) The term used by a woman to refer to her child is the same as that 
used by a man, namely, hahk“a'ini§ “my child.”” The term hapihk”a’lni§ 
(which Swanton gives as the term used by a woman) is merely the plural 
(formed by the infix -pi-) of hahk”a’lni§ and it, of course, is also used by 
both sexes. 

(3) The term used by a woman to refer to her brother’s child is ?amaha'l- 
ni$. Swanton lists this but queries it. The term is also used by both sexes 
with the meaning “my grandchild.”’*° 

(4) The terms for “‘brother (of a woman)” and for “husband” are not 
homonymous. The possessed forms for a woman’s brother are as follows: 
kape’nani§ “my brother; kape’napis ‘“‘your brother;’ kape’na?iS “her 
brother.” There is no non-possessed form. 

(5) The non-possessed form for “husband” is ka’pina.“' This corre- 


37 Swanton, Social Organization . . . of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy, pp. 91-6. 

38 Tbid., p. 91. 

3° The phonetic system used here follows the suggestions made in Some Orthographic Re- 
commendations, by George Herzog et al. (American Anthropologist. Vol. 36), pp. 629-31. 

4° Parallels with Creek usage in this and other instances are discussed later. 

‘| This term does not mean “male,” as given by Swanton, op. cit. p. 91; the term for 
“‘male”’ is ta’ ?acpac. 
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sponds to the non-possessed form ’a°L or ?a°Lu for “wife.” The possessed 
forms for husband and wife are based on different stems, e.g., to’ Mni “my 
man” (<‘“‘my person’’) and tama*’ woman.” 

(6) The term ?aSawa’Lni§ means “‘my son-in-law” and is used by both 
sexes. Swanton says the term is also used for “‘daughter-in-law,” but, 
though he does not remember the term for daughter-in-law, Watt does not 
now accept this. 

(7) The terms for “‘grandmother”’ and “‘father’s sister’ are not identi- 
cal." The possessed and non-possessed forms for grandmother are as fol- 
lows: neSte’hni§ “my grandmother;” neSte’hpis “your grandmother;” yeSt 
“grandmother” (non-possessed). 

(8) On the other hand, the possessed and non-possessed forms for 
“father’s sister’ are father’s sister; 7i5tu’WpiS “your 
father’s sister;’’ 77’ “‘his, her father’s sister;’’ 77’ StuW “father’s sister”’ 
(non-possessed). The difference between the terms for “grandmother” and 
for “father’s sister’ is neatly illustrated in a personal narrative obtained 
from Watt in which he uses the term meSte’hni§ when speaking of his father’s 
mother but 7i5tu’WniS when he is referring to one of his father’s sisters. 

(9) Extensions of the system at this point reveal the fact that the fa- 
ther’s sister’s husband and the father’s sister’s son are called hapohi-'nuh, 
“little father’s brother.”’ The father’s sister’s daughter and her daughter in 
turn are called ?i’5tuW “father’s sister.’ 

(10) The mother’s brother’s wife is called ?i5¢u’WniS “my father’s sis- 
ter’ and a woman calls her mother’s brother’s child, male or female, 
2amaha'lni§ grandchild.’ 

(11) The terms for father’s brother and mother’s sister are hapo’hni§ 
and hepece’hni§, resectively. As alternative terms to be applied to these 
relatives, Swanton also lists “father” or “little father’ and “mother.” 
Since Watt emphatically denies that these latter terms were ever used in 
this way, I am inclined to think that Swanton obtained them from the notes 
of Gatschet, or some other early recorder of Natchez, and not from Watt. 
Since these early recorders worked with Natchez living in the Creek Na- 


* I mention this because of the following statement made by Swanton: “The term for 
husband corresponding to atu is unknown”? (Joc. cit.). 

8 Swanton is aware of this possibility but dismisses it for lack of evidence, ibid. 

“ Hence this is the kinship term applied by Watt to Nancy. As I have already indicated, 
Nancy is the daughter of the daughter of one of Watt’s paternal aunts. 

46 Hence this is the term applied by Nancy to Watt. The term used by a man to refer to 
his mother’s brother’s children is not known to either informant. 

46 From correspondence with Swanton I have learned that he does not recall the source of 
these terms (Letter, Feb. 16, 1938). 
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tion*” and in all probability used Creek interpreters, these terms may be 
merely translations of the corresponding Creek terms.** 

Considerable discussion has been devoted to this point because of the 
following quotation from Eggan: 


A feature not noted in other systems reported for this region is the classifica- 
tion of the father’s brother as “father” or ‘father’s brother,” and the mother’s sister 
as “mother” or ‘mother’s sister.’”” Swanton inclines to the view that the use of a 
separate term for the father’s brother is ancient, but this is possibly the result of 
contact: I found evidence of a similar change among the Mississippi Choctaw.*® 


Though Eggan’s suggestion may at first glance appear plausible from the 
acculturative point of view, it is wholly untenable from the linguistic point 
of view. A language can add new terms to its vocabulary only by taking 
them over bodily from another language or by building them up out of ele- 
ments, and in accordance with patterns, already existing in the language. 
Neither of these things can be shown to have happened in the case of the 
Natchez independent terms for ‘‘father’s brother” and “mother’s sister.” 
On the other hand, granting that some Natchez (at least some of those in 
the Creek Nation) may have occasionally used the alternative terms “‘fa- 
ther” and “mother” when referring to these relatives, it is easy to see that 
the latter usage may have been the result of contact—not, however, of 
white contact, but of Creek contact. 

(12) The term 7i5inka’ hawa is listed by Swanton with the meaning “‘chil- 
dren of the father’s brothers and sisters and the mother’s brothers and sis- 
ters.””*° Thus it would seem to be a general term for “first cousin.”” Watt 
added that it also means “half-brother or half-sister.” In addition to this 
general term for cousin, one’s parallel cousins are called “little brothers and 
sisters.” 


‘7 Note the following quotation from Swanton: “‘A few Natchez terms of relationship 
were recorded by Albert Pike, Mrs. Robertson, and Dr. A. S. Gatschet from individuals be- 
longing to those Natchez living among the Muskogee. . . . ”’ (Swanton, Joc. cit.) 

‘8 Tf one should ask a Creek interpreter for the term for father’s brother, he would give 
the proper Creek term: “little father.” This in turn would elicit a term “little father’’ in Nat- 
chez. Hence, though the term would be the correct literal translation of the Creek term, it 
would not necessarily be the proper Natchez term for the relative under consideration. I have 
frequently had experiences of just this sort, not only when working on kinship systems but 
also in attempting to secure other lexicographical forms. Discouraging as such experiences are, 
they are inevitable, and the ambiguities arising therefrom can be ironed out only by pains- 
taking effort. 

4° Fred Eggan, Historical Changes in the Choctaw Kinship System (American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 39, p. 39), footnote 24. 
5° Swanton, op. cit., p. 93. 
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This concludes what I have to offer in the way of clarifications and ex- 
tensions of the Natchez kinship system. Certain general features, however, 
require some discussion. 

It cannot be denied that the system, as preserved today, is contradictory 
in several respects. But this is due, I believe, to the fact that the Natchez 
system has been greatly influenced by the Creek system. In only two fea- 
tures does it stand out in marked contrast to the latter system, viz., the 
fact that the father’s sister is not classified with the grandmother and that 
the father’s brother is not classified with the father, nor the mother’s sister 
with the mother. It is with respect to the classification of the father’s brother 
and the mother’s sister that the most outstanding discrepancy in the sys- 
tem is found, for the children of these relatives may be called “brothers and 
sisters.” It is my guess that the independent terms for father’s brother and 
mother’s sister represent a part of what is left of an older Natchez terminol- 
ogy and that the terminology applied to parallel cousins has been taken 
over from the Creeks. 

There are several other features which would seem to be directly trace- 
able to the Creeks, viz., the fact that children of siblings of the same sex 
are called “children,” that the daughters of the father’s sister and their 
daughters in turn are called “father’s sister” (“grandmother”’ in Creek), 
and that a woman calls the children of her mother’s brother and those of 
her own brother “grandchildren.”’ Hence, aside from the two features men- 
tioned above, the Natchez system is for all practical purposes identical 
with that of the Creeks. 


IV. CHITIMACHA KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


The following are the Chitimacha terms of consanguinity™ obtained by 
Swadesh from Benjamin Paul:* 

(1) 2inéi father® 

(2) 2a-y mother 

(3) 2inti 2atin grandfather (lit., “large father,” a translation borrowing 
from French) 


(4) 2a-y ?atin grandmother (lit., “large mother,” a translation borrowing 
from French) 


51 Swadesh reports that he found no evidence which would indicate that the terminology 
employed by women differed from that employed by men. 

8 In the list given here, definitions preceded by “perhaps” represent later deductions by 
Swadesh which were not, however, checked with the informant. 

53 For the phonetic system used here, see Morris Swadesh, The Phonetics of Chitimacha 
(Language, Vol. X), pp. 345-02, particularly pp. 352-53. 
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(5) 2a°tipu grandparent; also, a complimentary term of address to any 
old person 

(6) ken? brother of male parent or grandparent; male first cousin of self 

(7) wa? brother of female parent or grandparent 

(8) 2am? grandaunt (perhaps, sister of parent or grandparent); female 
first cousin of self 

(9) ko? aunt 

(10) 2as?eypa brother (< asi “‘man’’) 

(11) kiteypa sister (< kiéa ““woman’’)* 

(12) ta-éin junior brother or sister 

(13) ya?a child; 2asi nahcipu son (< boy), kici nahcipu daughter (<girl) 
Rimni§ young woman daughter (< young woman) 

(14) hew?u sibling’s child 

(15) wa?aS cousin’s child (perhaps child of first cousin of self or parent); 
parent’s cousin. Delphine Ducloux uses the term with the meaning “neph- 
ew; cousin’s child.”’ 

(16) No term for grandchild is recalled. 

Compared to other Southeastern kinship systems, the Chitimacha sys- 
tem is most confusing; it has probably been broken down due to long con- 
tact with the Louisiana French. One point, however, may be significant. It 
will be noted that ken? (6), which is given as the term for father’s brother, 
is in no way connected with the term for father (1). Moreover, there seem to 
be two terms for aunt, (8) and (9), one of which was possibly applied to the 
father’s sister, the other to the mother’s sister, though which was which 
cannot be ascertained from the available material. In any event, neither 
term is in any way connected with the term for mother (2). On the basis of 
this evidence, it seems likely that the Chitimacha system was like the Nat- 
chez in having distinct terms for father’s brother and mother’s sister.® 

It is most unfortunate that our information concerning the kinship sys- 
tems of the Gulf tribes is so fragmentary. I consider it highly probable that 
their systems may have differed in several respects from those of their 
more numerous and more powerful neighbors to the east. 


EUFAULA, OKLAHOMA 


* One’s half-brothers and half-sisters by the same mother but a different father are called 
“brothers and sisters”; those by the same father but a different mother are called “half-broth- 
ers and half-sisters.”” This is probably an indication of matrilineal descent. 

55 One other point will perhaps bear comment. If the system bore any resemblance to 
other Southeastern systems, it is possible that (12) meant “younger brother (man speaking) 
and younger sister (woman speaking).”’ But, as has already been pointed out, Swadesh found 
no indication that the sex of the speaker had a bearing on the terminology used. 


AN ASSINIBOINE HORSE-RAIDING EXPEDITION 
By DAVID RODNICK 


HE following account of an Assiniboine Horse-Raiding Party was 

taken down on the Fort Belknap Reservation in northern Montana 
during the summer of 1935. The informant was a man in his middle eighties, 
Returning Hunter, the last of the Assiniboine warriors. 

As a boy of thirteen, Returning Hunter had joined up with a war party 
to raid a camp of the Teton Sioux. At the age of fifteen he counted first 
coup on two Blood Indians whom he had killed in a fight near an Assini- 
boine encampment. While still in his teens, his reputation for bravery was 
such that he was in great demand by leaders of war-parties. 

This description of a horse-raiding party against a band of the Piegan, 
in which Returning Hunter engaged as a youth of nineteen, took place 
about 1869. Its importance lies in the insight that it gives of the Assini- 
boine warfare patterns, Psychologically, the Assiniboine warriors had much 
in common with present-day military staffs inasmuch as no attempt was 
made to fight an enemy unless the chances for success were good at the out- 
set: 

One morning, an Assiniboine medicine man by the name of White 
Dog spread the word around the encampment of the Northern Village Band 
that he had dreamed the night before of a successful horse-raiding expedi- 
tion to a camp of the Piegan in the Snowy Mountains in which the Assini- 
boine had stolen fifty horses with no casualties on their side. By coincidence, 
another great warrior, The Sun, had also had a dream that promised suc- 
cess to a horse-raiding expedition to the Piegan in the same location. The 
Sun, after notifying the band of his dream, sent one of his friends to Re- 
turning Hunter to invite him to the tipi of The Sun. Returning Hunter fol- 
lowed the intermediary and upon entering the tipi of The Sun, the others 
made room for him and motioned that he take the “honor” place in the 
back of the tipi, as the most respected of the guests. A white coyote skin 
was spread before him since white was the color of The Sun’s tutelary 
spirits, a pipe was placed in front of the skin and a small fire of sweet-grass 
was lit in front of the pipe. 

As soon as all the young warriors had taken their places, The Sun 
walked to the center of the tipi and asked all those present to accompany 
him on a horse-raiding expedition to the camp of the enemy Piegan. He 
told them that a white coyote had informed him in his dream that he would 
obtain fifty head of horses. When the warriors present agreed to go with 
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him, The Sun lit the pipe and offered it to his spirits, the spirits of the 
sun. Then the pipe was passed to all the young men present. When the 
tobacco had burned out, The Sun took the pipe, filled it, and standing 
aloft, turned to the east, the south, the west and the north and then pointed 
the pipe to the spirits of the earth. The men then shook hands with The 
Sun and left for their tipis to make preparations for the expedition. Each 
then made ready to take sufficient ammunition, a blanket and three pairs 
of moccasins. 

That evening the expedition started out on foot. The night was bitterly 
cold and the ground was covered with over a foot of freshly-fallen snow. 
They traveled all night until they came to timber. Here they cut willows 
for pallets and went to sleep. The temperature of the air was so low that 
the steam from their breaths froze on the edges of their blankets. They 
slept until late that afternoon. 

On the fourth night out, The Sun informed his party that he would sing 
his spirit songs four times. If at the end of the fourth cycle the wolves 
howled about them (the wolves were the spirits of warfare), then the men 
would know that their raiding party was bound to be successful. The Sun 
then placed his coyote skin and his pipe in front of him and facing the west 
began to sing. At the end of the fourth round of sengs the men heard wolves 
howling about them and far off to the west, in the direction of the Snowy 
Mountains, they also heard a horse neigh. Then they knew that their raid 
on the enemy camp would be successful. 

The Sun then built a brush sweat house and entered it to smoke to his 
tutelary spirits in order to receive a more definite vision. When later The 
Sun walked out of his sweat house, he seemed to be much depressed. He 
walked over to his men and there informed them of his vision. They had 
raided a large camp in the mountains, had succeeded in capturing many 
horses, but the enemy had quickly followed them and in the ensuing con- 
flict one of The Sun’s men had been killed. Then The Sun said to his fol- 
lowers: 

“You are all sons of handsome and brave warriors, yet I want no one 
of you killed. The enemy is going to follow us. We must turn back and re- 
turn to our tipis.”’ 

The men were downhearted and hung their heads, for no one wanted to 
be killed by the enemy. 

However, Returning Hunter became angry with The Sun fer wanting 
to return and he made up his mind to join the raiding party of White Dog, 
which was resting in a clump of willows some two miles away. In looking 
back, he saw that most of The Sun’s party were preparing to return home, 
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except for two who were singing their death songs, for these two had also 
made up their minds to go with White Dog. However, upon reaching White 
Dog’s camp he saw that four other members of The Sun’s group had already 
preceded him. 

White Dog came out to meet Returning Hunter and he thanked him 
profusely for deciding to join his party. He said that it was an act of bravery 
to leave The Sun to join him, for it showed that he was not afraid to die. 
Returning Hunter was pleased to have White Dog talk so and it made him 
feel braver than ever. He looked over White Dog’s party and he saw that 
all the men were tall and husky. Returning Hunter was small but he felt 
that he was much braver than any of them present. 

White Dog then made preparations to receive a vision, so as to ascer- 
tain what the success of his party would be. His spirits were those of the 
Buffalo and he asked his followers to find a buffalo skull for him. He who 
found the first skull would have the greatest luck in capturing horses. Re- 
turning Hunter and another warrior found the first skull and together they 
brought it back to camp. In order to be certain of getting at least one horse 
apiece, both wept and prayed as they returned to camp. 

White Dog then painted one side of the skull red and on the other side 
he smeared black earth. A space was then cleared in the snow for the skull 
which was to face towards the west, another for the pipe and behind that a 
clear place for. White Dog. The snow was beginning to fall as White Dog 
sang his songs to the spirits of the Buffalo. As soon as two songs were 
finished, the skull suddenly disappeared and in its place, furiously pawing 
the snow, stood a huge buffalo bull, which made ready as if to attack the 
men. Just as quickly the buffalo disappeared and the men saw that the 
skull was back in its place. After the songs were sung and the prayers of- 
fered. White Dog took his medicine pipe, lit it and offered the smoke to the 
spirits above, to the east, south, west and north, with short prayers to the 
spirits of each direction. 

Then White Dog told his followers of the vision that he had just seen. 
At the source of the Musselshell River, in the mountains, he saw many 
Piegan tipis. His men would bring back one hundred horses from that 
camp and they would suffer no losses. To the north of that camp, he saw 
another group of Piegan tipis in a wide coulee: “These will follow and kill 
one of us, but I hope it is I who will be killed.” 

White Dog then turned to Red Plume and asked him whether he 
thought the party should continue to the Snowy Mountains (Red Plume 
had lost a child but a few months before and he it was who had asked White 
Dog to organize this expedition so that he might forget the loss of his child). 
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Red Plume was willing to be killed and he urged that the party continue. 
The others agreed to this. 

The next morning they turned west and they traveled all day. Late 
that evening they made camp. The snow was still falling and the cold was 
penetrating. When the camp had been made, Returning Hunter retired 
to a nearby hill overlooking the north bank of the Missouri River. There 
he said a few prayers to the spirits of the Thunderbird, wept bitterly and 
crawled back and forth over the snow, pleading with his tutelary spirits 
of the air to assure him at least two horses in the enemy camp. Late that 
night he returned to his camp completely exhausted. His comrade (Kona) 
told him to crawl in with him, but Returning Hunter wanted to sleep alone, 
for he wanted to dream. Later, he dreamt that his grandfather, Wing Crow, 
who had died many years before, appeared before him. He wore a long buf- 
falo robe and his shirt could be seen through the opening of the robe. On 
his head he wore a fur cap. 

His grandfather told him to go home; that his party would not be suc- 
cessful. They would steal horses but they would be pursued and one of 
the party would be killed, with the result that no one would be able to 
bring back any horses. He pointed to the Snowy Mountains. At the edge 
of the mountains, Returning Hunter saw some tipis with a few horses. But 
as he continued to stare in that direction, he saw much smoke coming out 
of the coulees. It was there that most of the Piegan had encamped in order 
to escape the bitter cold. He then turned to his grandfather and said that 
he could not go back, for he was not afraid to die. 

In the morning, Returning Hunter told the rest of the party of his 
dream. He told them that his grandfather had said they would receive no 
horses. White Dog insisted that it would turn out as he had foreseen. The° 
others felt that they had confidence in White Dog’s spirits. 

As they were coming into the enemy country, Returning Hunter was 
one of those chosen to scout ahead. After traveling for about three miles 
he climbed a high hill in order to see further. He felt that he was being fol- 
lowed. He turned and there in the distance he saw a lone individual. In 
company with the other scouts, Returning Hunter ambushed this individ- 
ual. The man, a Teton Sioux, threw down his blanket and pointed to his 
ankle where he had been wounded. Upon questioning, the Sioux said that 
he was with a war party which had met defeat at the hands of the Piegan. 
Three of the party had been killed and two were wounded. The Assiniboine 
went to the place where the wounded lay, treated their wounds with herbs 
and left firewood and food for them until the rest of the Sioux party could 
return with travois to take them home. 
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That night the ghosts of the three dead Sioux haunted the Assiniboine 
camp. They came in the form of owls. Returning Hunter prevented them 
from doing him bodily harm by using his war charm, two strips of wolf 
skin wrapped aroung his right arm-pit. White Dog also used his charms to 
prevent the ghosts from molesting him. 

The next morning they traveled on. They went on for four days before 
they saw the camps of the enemy. For two days they had nothing to eat, 
for it was considered bad luck to eat in enemy territory. To stave off hun- 
ger, White Dog gave them each some fat from a buffalo’s ear mixed with 
some herbs. By means of this ‘‘medicine,’’ no one felt hungry throughout 
the entire stay in the enemy’s territory. 

The evening before they came into the enemy’s camp, Returning Hunt- 
er lost his war charm. As this meant bad luck for him, he searched each 
man’s belongings to see whether or not it had been taken as a practical 
joke. He was unable to find his charm. They then marched all night in or- 
der to surprise the enemy before dawn. 

While traveling, Returning Hunter’s feet suddenly became paralyzed. 
Some one with “‘medicine’’ had stepped in his foot-prints in order to punish 
him for insulting the warriors by searching their belongings. Since he was 
unable to walk, he was forced to give his cartridges and his powder pouch to 
a medicine man in the party to cure him. This man heated a small rock 
until it was red-hot. The stone was placed before Returning Hunter and his 
moccasins were taken off his feet. The shaman then chewed certain herbs 
for a while and then spit them out on the rock. Within a few minutes Re- 
turning Hunter could walk again. He was told to throw his old moccasins 
away so that the trouble would not recur again. This episode delayed the 
party and so they decided to wait until the next evening before resuming 
their travel. 

The next evening they neared the enemy camp. On a nearby hill they 
could see the women and children moving about and horses being led into 
camp loaded with meat. Towards midnight, three warriors, High Crane, 
First Eagle and Lucky, were chosen to sneak into the enemy’s camp and 
drive out as many horses as was possible. Upon crossing the river, the three 
men broke through the ice and their leggings were frozen stiff. Three more 
men were chosen. Two of these failed to return, while the third came back 
leading two horses. The enemy was now up and their horses were racing 
madly around the camp. Returning Hunter and his comrade decided to 
brave the fire of the enemy, enter the camp and return with horses. How- 
ever, he and his comrade returned with only one horse apiece. The others 
now dashed into the camp and many horses were taken. The Piegan began 
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to attack the Assiniboine and a skirmish took place in which White Dog 
was shot and the stolen horses taken back. After a while the Piegan re- 
treated to their camp with their wounded. White Dog had been knocked 
unconscious by a bullet, but due to his power, the shot did not break 
through his skin. 

On the way back they met a war party of Piegan going west. A pitched 
fight took place in which one Piegan was killed, while no Assiniboine was 
harmed. Four days after this incident they reached their camp and as soon 
as they were noticed by the band they signalled their losses. 

Returning Hunter’s step-father and mother were notified that he had 
arrived home safely and they ran out to meet him. They embraced him and 
he in turn presented his step-father with the horse which he had stolen. His 
step-father thereupon mounted the horse and rode around the camp to dis- 
play the horse and to sing songs of joy that his son had come home alive. 


Such, in brief, was the Assiniboine horse-raiding expedition as it ap- 
peared to one of its participants. Its most noteworthy characteristic was in 
the various means used to ensure success. Throughout the account the at- 
tempt to obtain favorable visions and the good-will of the tutelary spirits 
is seen. At the same time, this description does show that to the Assiniboine 
bravery was more than mere courage. It was courage combined with super- 
natural aid, for without the latter there was no assurance that the raiding 
party would be successful in its purpose. Bravery was more a matter of 
“face’’ for the Assiniboine, necessary, when cornered to avert the contempt 
of the enemy, but, at the same time, death was not courted for the sake of 
being brave. Except for the few who invited death in desperation to forget 
the loss of a wife or a child, most of the Assiniboine went on the war-path 
only when success was assured by their guardian spirits. Returning Hunt- 
er’s account also points to the value in having a warrior with tremendous 
“power,” lead the war-party. The attempts by these to gain visions of suc- 
cess meant the going ahead of the war-party or its turning back with its 
purpose unfulfilled. The cultural aspect of importance in Assiniboine war 
patterns seems to have been the desire for status and as soon as that status 
was achieved, participation in raiding parties ceased for the individual. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


PARALLELISM IN ALKALOID-ALKALI QUIDS 
By HORACE MINER! 


HE chewing of the Areca nut, tobacco, coca, and pituri with lime sub- 

stances in discontinuous areas of the world has caused many enthusi- 
astic diffusionists to include these customs among their world-wandering 
traits. Even such a cautious investigator as Wissler comments that the dis- 
tribution of tobacco-lime and coca-lime chewing in the Americas and betel- 
lime chewing in Melanesia and southeastern Asia is “truly puzzling.’ It is 
not the purpose of this article to survey the whole problem of the possibility 
of the diffusion of traits across the Pacific, as it has been dealt with in some 
detail by Dixon* and others to the satisfaction of most American anthro- 
pologists. However, as the case for diffusion rests largely upon the reoccur- 
rence of fortuitously associated traits, the association of these various alka- 
loids with lime in chewing quids seems to present a perplexing problem in 
spite of arguments against possible modes of diffusion. If the traits of the 
complex can be shown to be functionally, instead of fortuitously, related, 
the case for diffusion is markedly weakened. Such a functional relationship 
can be indicated in all the cases of alkaloid-alkali quids. 

The distribution of these customs is indeed wide. The nut of the Areca 
catechu palm is chewed with the leaf of Piper betel and lime from burned 
coral or shells in Melanesia, Malaysia and southern India.‘ There are re- 
gional variations, such as the substitution of Piper methysticum leaf or fruit 
in Melanesia for Piper betel leaves.' Betel chewing is considered by all ob- 
servers as a mild stimulant. The chew imparts a bright red color to the sa- 
liva, which is caused to flow copiously, and habitual users tend to lose their 
teeth through recession of the gums. In nearby Australia, pituri (Duboisia 
hopwoodii) is chewed, mixed with ashes, in Queensland and the southern 
part of the continent.® 

Turning to the Americas, two types of alkaloids are found with lime in 
chewing quids: coca and tobacco. Of over eighty species of coca plants, 

1 The writer is indebted to one of his students, Mr. Donald Simmons, for assistance in this 
study. 

2 Clark Wissler, The American Indian (1938), p. 25. 

3 R. B. Dixon, The Building of Culture (1928). 

4C. D. Forde, Habitat, Economy, and Society (1937), p. 191. 

5 A. B. Lewis, Ethnology of Melanesia (Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropology 
Guide, Part 5, 1932), p. 66. 

* Dixon, op. cit. and E. D. Merrill, Tobacco in New Guinea (American Anthropologist, 32), 
pp. 101-105. Notable is the fact that a species of tobacco native to Australia was never utilized 
by the aborigines. (See Merrill.) 
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Erythroxylum coca and Erythroxylum truxillense, the only species containing 
appreciable amounts of cocaine, are those which are chewed with lime by 
the natives of Western South America. In the adjacent Amazon and Ori- 
noco areas, tobacco and lime are similarly chewed.’ In both cases, the quids 
are explicitly chewed for their stimulating effects. A similar effect is ob- 
tained by the Eskimo by chewing tobacco with the ash of a tree fungus. 
This is known to be a recently acquired trait, but the history of the acquisi- 
tion is in doubt. The plant which the nearby Tlingit and Haida chewed with 
lime was, in all probability, not tobacco.* Tobacco was swallowed with lime 
by various California groups, apparently as an emetic. The tobacco-lime 
chew reappears as a stimulant in the valley of Mexico, where it was used 
by the priests.° 

The elements of similarity in these diverse customs, namely the chewing 
for stimulation of an alkaloid with an alkali, gives the obvious clue to the 
functional relationship of these factors in the trait complex. There is a defi- 
nite chemical necessity for the alkali in the quid if the stimulant in the alka- 
loid is to become physiologically active. 

The chemical factors involved in the betel chew are the most complex. 
The Areca, or so-called betel nut, contains from .3% to .6% of arecoline. It 
also abounds in tannic acid. Arecoline is the stimulant, the effect of which 
is desired by the natives. It is released from the compound in which it is 
held by the addition of an alkali. Its commercial preparation involves the 
same principle which the natives utilize.’° Further evidence that this actu- 
ally takes place in betel chewing is to be found in the increased salivation, a 
definite effect of arecoline stimulation. The red color imparted to the saliva 
proves that the mouth is really alkaline as this ‘Areca red”’ is formed in the 
decomposition of tannin and is only soluble in alkaline solutions." Cate- 
chu, another substance found in Areca, dissolves in a strong alkali. The 
strong astringent proper‘ies of this catechu may account for the gum reces- 
sion accompanying betel chewing. 

Pituri and tobacco can be discussed together, as the stimulant in each 
is nicotine. Again, in the laboratory preparation of nicotine, it is known 


7 Ralph Linton, Use of Tobacco Among the North American Indians (Field Museum of 
Natural History, Anthropology, Leaflet 15, 1924), p. 2. 

8 R. B. Dixon, Tobacco Chewing on the Northwest Coast (American Anthropologist, Vol. 
35). Tbid. 

10 F. Chemnitius, Zur Herstellung des Arecolins (Journal fiir praktische Chemie 117), pp. 
147-50. The ground areca nut is put in a 10% potash solution to free the arecoline. 

H. C. Wood and C. H. LaWall, U.S. Dispensatory (1937). Here a 10% solution of sodium 
carbonate (an alkali) is suggested to first free the alkaloid. 

1 Wood and La Wall, op. cit. 
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that a strong inorganic base frees the weak organic base, so lime is used to 
obtain the nicotine from tobacco. The same chemical principle would ap- 
ply to freeing the nicotine in pituri. 

A similar situation is found in the case of coca. The cocain is commer- 
cially extracted from the plant by digestion with lime or sodium carbonate. 
The alkaloid passes into the solvent from which it is removed by a slight 
excess of hydrochloric acid." These conditions are duplicated in the chewing 
of coca with lime and swallowing the saliva so that the dilute hydrochloric 
acid in the digestive juices can free the stimulant. 

The foregoing analysis of the chemistry involved in the commercial 
preparation of alkaloid stimulants from the plants which the natives chew 
with lime shows that the aborigines have hit upon the same basic principle, 
the only one which makes the chewing of these alkaloids desirable at all. It 
follows, therefore, that the occurrence of an alkaloid stimulant and lime in 
the same quid is not like mint flavor and chewing gum, a fortuitous associa- 
tion of traits, but is a logical and functional complex like the paddle and the 
canoe. The case for independent parallel development is, therefore, en- 
hanced. Other factors, such as continuity of area and probability of 
contacts, must still be considered in deciding whether two instances of 
alkaloid-alkali chewing are the result of diffusion or independent invention. 
This is apparent in the contiguous areas of coca- and tobacco-chewing in 
South America." However, where conditions conducive to diffusion are 
apparently lacking, there need no longer be hesitancy in claiming independ- 
ent invention. 

WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
DetrROIT, MICHIGAN 
#2 C, Ainsworth Mitchell, Allens Commercial Organic Analysis (1929), Vol. VII, p. 510. 


13 Ralph Linton, op. cit., indicates that tobacco-lime chewing was borrowed from coca- 
lime chewing. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The High Priest’s Grave, Chichen Itza, Yucatan, Mexico, a Manuscript by Edward H. 
Thompson, prepared for publication with Notes and Introduction by J. Eric 
Thompson. (Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, vol. 27, 
no. 1. 64 pp. 25 text figs. Chicago: 1938.) 


Edward H. Thompson excavated extensively in Yucatan but the interests of 
his day did not include the meticulous recording of data. His work at the High 
Priest’s grave is an exception to the rule, and the publication of his notes by J.Eric 
Thompson, a namesake but not a relative, makes a useful addition to our knowledge 
of Yucatecan archaeology. The High Priest’s Grave is almost unique at Chichen 
Itza in that whole artifacts were associated with a highly stylized building of the 
Mexican period and that the chronological position of the structure is further 
fixed by dates in the Maya Short Count. The tantalizing feature of this perfect 
combination of factors on which to hinge a dated archaeology is that these elements 
do not fit. The correlation of Maya with Christian chronology is still hotly debated 
and the architectural and ceramic sequences are not yet firmly bound to the Maya 
chronology. However, when that end is achieved, the High Priest’s grave will 
rank as an extremely important point for achieving such correlation. Mr. Eric 
Thompson’s acute analysis of the archaeological situation at the High Priest’s 
Grave makes this report noteworthy as an important contribution to Maya 
archaeology. 

G. C. VAILLANT 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsToRY 
Geschichte und Kultur des Inkareiches. Ein Betrag zur Kulturgeschichte Altamerikas, 
HeErnricu Cunow. (xvi, 208 pp., 4 pls. Amsterdam: “Elsevier,” 1936.) 


Heinrich Cunow’s first important contribution to the field of Incaic studies was 
published in 1896 under the title The Social Organization of the Inca State. This 
book inaugurated a new interpretation of Inca history. Cunow’s predecessors 
emphasized the organizing genius of the benevolent Inca rulers and the civilizing 
role of the centralized political system. In opposition to this view, Cunow demon- 
strated the importance of the pre-Incaic social institutions, the “‘Ayllu” in particu- 
lar, which were incorporated by the conquering Inca state. 

The book reviewed here was completed forty years later, in 1936, shortly before 
its author’s death. A life-long preoccupation with the subject has not changed 
Cunow’s approach. As in his early work, Cunow exposes here the “legends and fairy 
tales” of the Inca Kulturtrager. He vindicates the originality of the pre-Incaic 
cultures and attempts to belittle the contributions of the Inca conquerors. Whatever 
benefits may have resulted for the aboriginal population from road-building, ex- 
tension of cultivated land under the “‘Mitmaocuna” system, and from other Incaic 
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reforms, Cunow sees them as sheer by-products of the Inca policy which was moved 
by purely imperialistic motives. 

Cunow does not consider the Inca Empire to have been a success. According 
to him it lacked all feeling of unity. Conquered tribes were reluctant to cooperate 
with the state and remained isolated in their tribal interests. On the other hand, the 
Inca rulers themselves never considered their subjects as a homogeneous people 
but rather as a scramble of conquered alien nations good enough to pay taxes and 
to provide them with soldiers. This lack of political solidarity and of national 
cohesion accounts, in Cunow’s mind, for the ease with which a band of Spanish 
adventurers conquered the vast Empire. 

Cunow’s analysis of Inca political history should be contrasted with Louis 
Baudin’s presentation of the case (L’Empire Socialiste des Incas, Institut d’Eth- 
nologie. Paris. 1928). Baudin emphasizes the balanced dual nature of the Inca 
state. According to him, exploitation and spoliation of the conquered peoples were 
combined with measures of genuine statesmanship. He does not think that the 
incorporation of tribal social institutions and of local cults into a bureaucratic and 
theocratic state was a failure. The spread of the Quechua language, state-wide 
statistics, efficient means of communication and economic security based on inter- 
regional exchange—were so many achievements of the Inca state. 

It must be said, in full justice to Cunow, that his argument is founded on a 
very solid erudition. He consistently prefers the complexity of historical reality to 
schematic simplifications. Contradictory testimonies by different chroniclers are 
scrutinized by him critically and a particular emphasis is laid on tribal and regional 
variations. Quechua names and terms are submitted to a lengthy philological 
analysis, e.g., “Marca” (pp. 135-39) or “Huiracocha”’ (pp. 175-79). 

The book, in spite of its brevity, is packed with historical details, linguistic 
observations, and bibliographical references and covers almost the entire field of 
Incaic studies. In its twelve chapters are discussed the origins of the Inca Empire, 
the four centuries of its history, its political organization, family life and social 
organization, agriculture and land tenure, industry and trade, legal relations and 
religious beliefs and ceremonies. 

Cunow’s analysis of the Inca social and political history is extremely thought- 
provoking and will serve as a valuable complement to the classical studies by 
Trimborn, Louis Baudin and Philip A. Means. 

The book was published in Holland by Cunow’s friend, Jul Diedrich, and pre- 
faced by the known Dutch sociologist, S. Rudolf Steinmetz. 


JoserH BRAM 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


AFRICA 


Anthologia Anthropologica. The Native Races of Africa and Madagascar. A copious 
Selection of Passages for the Study of Social Anthropology from the Manuscript 
Notebooks of Sir James George Frazer. Arranged and edited from the Mss. by 
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Rosert Ancus Downie. (578 pp. 355, London: Percy Lund Humphries & 
Co. Ltd., 1938.) 


This handsome publication, which contains a frontispiece photograph of 
Sir James Frazer, is a printed record of passages from his notebooks on tribes of 
Africa and Madagascar. The topics range from items of technology and economic 
life through social organization and religion. There is some information from every 
major portion of the continent. Most of the notes are in English; some are in French, 
and some, in German. In the main the extracts are from books and articles written 
before 1900, and I think no publication of the last two decades is included. These 
large double-columned pages are testimony to assiduity and discrimination in use 
of sources. The material is presented by source and topic, rather than basically by 
topic, and is assembled by regions. There is a map of language groups of Africa and 
seven regional maps of tribes. A twenty-six page index includes peoples, topics, and 
quoted sources. Sir James’ Preface refers to this volume as the “‘first instalment”’ 
and believes this work will be useful when his other many books have perished. It 
is a becoming modesty in one whose works have become classics in the fields of folk 
belief and folk custom; but we cannot subscribe to the conviction that this is his 
most important contribution to anthropology. Many will find the volume useful 
for reference, particularly when library offerings are inadequate. And perhaps there 
is always a value in the record of the notebooks of a scholar who has influenced the 
thought of contemporaries and stimulated scores of fieldworkers and hundreds of 


theorists. Witson D. WALLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Dahomey: An Ancient West African Kingdom. MELVILLE J. HERskovirs. (2 Vols. 


xxii, 402 pp.; xv, 407 pp. 101 pls., 23 figs. $12.00. New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1938.) 


Dahomey is by no means a ferra incognita in African ethnology, many mono- 
graphs and numerous articles having dealt more or less specifically with it, so 
that it may be counted among the ethnologically better known areas of Africa. 
From the earliest period of colonization in the sixteenth century valuable material 
has been furnished regarding customs, and social and political institutions of the 
Dahomeans. Thus on first sight Herskovits’ new publication may seem somewhat 
superfluous, but this is far from being correct since he offers a great deal of new 
data, heretofore only superficially presented, such as most of the chapter dealing 
with the Life-Cycle of the Individual and that concerning Economic Life. 

The author’s complete field notes are supplemented by older records, particu- 
larly Burton’s account, so that this very complex Dahomey culture is covered in 
great detail and as one entity. Although greatest emphasis is placed on political 
organization, religion and economics with their intricate implications, typical 
and somewhat representative of other West African groups, other points of Daho- 
mean culture, such as the manifold aspects of material culture, are not neglected 
but described in detail and readily accessible through the index. 
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The whole material is grouped according to seven major headings: 1. The people 
and their setting, primarily a geographical and historical description; 2. The eco- 
nomic life, a detailed discussion of production, distribution and property with an 
evaluation of their importance for the individual, for the various existing social 
classes and for the society as a whole; 3. Social organization, a study of the various 
social structures in reference to kinship, sib, secret society, etc. 4. The life cycle of 
the individual, a very excellent discussion not only of the various customs and 
rituals involved, but also of the significance of these in relation to the individual 
members of the group; 5. Political organization, dealing with administrative, ju- 
dicial, and royal institutions and control; 6. Religious life, a presentaticn of the in- 
tricate religious organizations which heretofore have the been subject mo*. frequent- 
ly described, although the chapter on Dahomean World View and its Place in Daily 
Life is a very important new contribution; 7. Art, dealing to some extent with 
“graphic” and “plastic” art forms only, whereas folklore and music are not de- 
scribed but merely evaluated. 

The very valuable contribution of Herskovits’ work is undoubtedly the empha- 
sis placed upon the controlling and determining relationship between social sub- 
groups and social forces at large. Thus his material loses much of the abstraction 
of previous writers, with the result that we obtain a picture not only of a general 
outline of Dahomean culture but also of its common, every-day activities. 

The study as a whole is a carefully prepared presentation of field data in which 
theoretical ethnological discussions are avoided. Only occasionally is factual refer- 
ence made to similar institutions and practices in other parts of Africa and the cul- 
tural implication for the Negro in America is mentioned casually. 

The book, which is well written and profusely illustrated, addresses not only 
Africanists but anthropologists in general. 


H. A. WIrSCHHOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Die Bambuti-Pygmien von Ituri. PauL SCHEBESTA. (438 pp., 1! map, 32 figs., 10 pls. 

250 fr. Brussels: Georges van Campenhout, 1948.) 

The title given above is a further valuable addition to a long series of books and 
articles published by Dr P. Schebesta since the year 1930. This volume is an exten- 
sion of the groundwork in physical anthropology laid by the joint authorship of 
Schebesta and Lebzelter in 1933. The volume of that date was entitled Anthropology 
of the Central African Pygmies in the Belgian Congo, published by the Czech Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Arts, Prague. The work dealt almost exclusively with anthro- 
pometry and type photographs. 

The present contribution is the first volume of a series that will give a complete 
exposition of the Pygmy problem, which was tentatively approached by P. W. 
Schmidt (1910) in Die Stellung der Pygméenvilker in der Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
Menschen. 

Die Bambuti-P ygmden von Ituri opens with a generous survey of the historical 
factors, including a review of pertinent literature from the time when the Egyptian 
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Pepy longed for a Pygmy “‘alive and well.” The ecological approach is sound and 
necessary for the provision of a background against which the author may consider 
cultural phenomena along with the data of languages and somatology. Central 
African Pygmies are divisible into several distinct linguistic groups, each of which 
has a definite linguistic connection, and to some extent a cultural liaison with one 
or more Bantu or Sudanic Negro groups. 

Data relating to size of families, to morbidity, and mortality are extremely 
valuable; for demographical studies in Negro Africa are quite inadequate in relation 
to area and population. 

The second part of this volume deals with physical anthropology in the broadest 
sense, including physiological problems concerning blood grouping, and excursions 
into the realms of pathology and hybridism. 

Anthropometric data are adequate, and the tables are well arranged for com- 
parative study of various Pygmy groups. The value of this work can be appreciated 
only by those who, not many years ago, had to search the works of Stanley, Junker, 
and Du Chaillu for measurements of just a few Pygmies. The volume concludes 
with a long series of excellent photographs, an adequate index, and an exceptionally 
clear map of Pygmy groups and sub-groups. 

Evidently, ethnology and physical anthropology are well advanced toward a 
solution of the Pygmy problem, which will be further clarified in a volume entitled 
Die Negritos Asiens. Pygmies of Africa are expert linguists who adopt the languages 
of their neighbors readily; and in all simple hunting groups of densely forested, 
tropical regions there are bound to be many similarities and even identities of cul- 
tural background. One feels, therefore, that perhaps physical anthropology, especially 
in its statistical aspects, affords the most promising means for comparative study 
of Pygmy groups in widely separated regions. Such study demands data of a 
definitely quantitative kind. 

But, whatever may be the truth of this belief, workers in all branches of anthro- 
pological study are deeply indebted to Dr P. Schebesta for his scholarly approach 
and his wide survey of data bearing on the problem of dispersal of Pygmy types. 

D. HAMBLy 
FreLp Museum or NATURAL 


Staatsgefiige in Westafrika; eine ethnosoziologische Untersuchung iiber Hochformen 
der sozialen und staatlichen Organisation im Westsudan. PETER VON WERDER. 
(194 pp. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1938.) 


The preface informs us that this pamphlet, which is issued as a supplement to 
volume 52 of the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, is the sequel to a 
paper appearing in the same journal in 1937 and devoted to simple types of polity 
(Katab, Ewe, Nankanse, Kpelle). Dr von Werder also refers elsewhere to an inde- 
pendent general treatise of his on Gemeinschaft und Herrschaft als Staats- und 
Kulturtypen (1938). Without an opportunity to scan these other writings, in which 
the basic concepts are fully defined, it is difficult to render a fair judgment on the 
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present pamphlet. However, the author has faithfully surveyed the literature on the 
Yoruba, Nupe, Ashanti, Mossi and Mandingo, and attempted to lay bare the factors 
underlying the evolution of these major Negro states. 

By “Gemeinschaft”” Dr von Werder means a community resting on comrade- 
ship, such as distinguishes a society of kindred, in which all tribesmen are equals 
under the leadership of old men. Opposed to this is the concept of “‘Herrschaft,” 
implying coercive sovereignty, a stratification by classes, and territorial integra- 
tion (p. 184). These contrasting principles, however, are said to be foreshadowed in 
two different types of family: The Yoruba, Mossi and Mandingo have a “‘suzer- 
ainty” family, while that of the Ewe and Ashanti follows the principle of comrade- 
ship. 

The justification for this double antithesis may be given in the author’s earlier 
publications: without fuller evidence it is hardly possible either to accept or reject 
it. On the other hand, he seems on safe ground in denying that conquest is the 
necessary prerequisite of a state, which may likewise come into being from outside 
pressure (p. 189 f.). 


Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


EUROPE AND ASIA 


Monumental Art of Northern Europe from the Stone Age. Part I: The Norwegian 
Localities. GustaF HALLSTROM. (544 pp., 139 phototype figs., 98 collotype pls., 
1 map. Stockholm: Bokférlags Aktiebolaget Thule, 1939.) 


Since 1906 this exhaustive volume and its companion, yet to appear, have been 
in preparation. Hindrances to completion of the work, ranging from a World War 
to a printer’s strike, were prodigious. 

The text of the first volume consists of separate chapters for each of the thirty- 
seven sites studied by the author. Each chapter contains detailed descriptions and 
analyses of material of the individual site and a brief sketch of the archaeological 
background of the locality. The map shows the extensive peripheral distribution 
in Norway of rock carvings and paintings. Appended to the text is a series of excel- 
lent phototype illustrations made from the author’s photographs. 

The plates, reproductions of Mr. Hallstrém’s tracings, are assembled in a sepa- 
rate portfolio. Mr Harald Faith-Ell, to whom the author gives credit for the art 
work, is to be congratulated on the simplicity with which he has reproduced the art 
of the earliest Norwegians. While certain large groups of figures, such as those of 
the Skjomen carvings, indicate a rather stiff, stylized technique characteristic of 
northern European petroglyphs and lack the forceful naturalistic style of the 
Altamira and Font-de-Gaume polychromes, they are comparable to the petroglyphs 
found on the shore of Lake Onega, in Siberia, and in Estremadura, in Spain. The 
Sandhalsan paintings, including scaliform figures, are similar to those at Tajo de 
las Figuras, in the Sierra Morena in southern Spain. The plates thoroughly demon- 
strate the advantages which Mr Hallstrém claims for his method of making trac- 
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ings. By using double outlines for each line he has been able to show the varying 
width of the line and its irregularities. As he points out, such details are exceedingly 
important in “‘reading” petroglyphs, since it is often necessary to distinguish be- 
tween original and superimposed drawings by several different artists. 

The second volume of this work will contain, in addition to new material, a 
summary and general survey of the field, including treatment of the basic archaeo- 
logical problems, as well as a bibliography and list of plates. 

As Mr Hallstrém explains in his Preface, his book covers material which has 
been treated in recent works of Norwegian scientists, most of whom, however, 
have published their reports in Norwegian. Nevertheless, Hallstrém gives new 
interpretation to much of the material, and his frank criticism and appraisal of 
his colleagues’ conclusions form an interesting and instructive part of the work. 

Especially interesting is his discussion of bisected ovals as a local motif, in con- 
testing the interpretation of an isolated oval as a sinker in a so-called fishing scene. 
He states that the bisected ovals of Norwegian art are scarcely distinguishable from 
the well-known Bronze Age sun-wheel, which he suggests might be proved to have 
had “‘its roots in Nordic soil.” 

The author takes issue with archaeologists in general who regard altitude as the 
only criterion in matters of archaeological dating. He insists that the relative dating 
of rock carvings at the same site must be based on other archaeological deductions, 
without allowing the sacredness of altitude to act as “blinkers, apt to constrict, 
instead of widening, the view.” 

There is a good story in Hallstrém’s description of his ingenious search for rock 
carvings referred to briefly in a manuscript by the Norwegian botanist Vahl, dated 
1787-88, and his “rediscovery”’ of these carvings at Tennes, on the Balsfjord, in 
1917. He pronounces them the most northerly petroglyphs in the world and indi- 
cates his agreement with G. Gjessing’s opinion, stated in 1931, that this group of 
the Tennes drawings belongs to the Bronze Age. 

This work should be of inestimable value to the student of petroglyphs in gen- 
eral. Mr Hallstrém spares no pains in indicating all the possible interpretations of 
a drawing, a part of a drawing, or a group. His sincerity and his sense of scientific 
responsibility are unquestionable. The second volume will be eagerly anticipated 
by readers of the first. 

The Abbé Breuil has contributed a foreword to this volume. 

HENRY FIELD 
Fretp Museum oF NATURAL HIsTory 


Kazak Social Structure. ALFRED E. Hupson. (Yale University Publications in An- 
thropology, No. 20. 109 pp., 1 fig. $1.50. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1938.) 


The literature in Russian about the Turk peoples living within the boundaries 
of the Soviet Union is immense—e.g., Alektorov’s Ukazatel knig, zjurnalnikh i 
gazetnikh statei i zametok o kirgizakh (Index of books, articles and remarks in 
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journals and newspapers about the Kirghizes), Kazan, 1900, isa work of 990 octavo 
pages—but I am sorry to say that one is lucky if 10 percent of the literature indi- 
cated there can be obtained in any European or American library. Even in Soviet 
Russia there is great difficulty in getting it from the libraries. As a matter of fact 
our knowledge—ethnological and linguistical—about the Asiatic nationalities of 
Soviet Russia, and especially the Turk peoples, is very limited, though we possess 
this mass of Russian literature about them. 

Alfred E. Hudson has undertaken to describe and define the nature of the Kazak 
social structure, the origin of the social groupings and their relation to economic 
life, marriage, and the family, class stratification, and political administration. He 
had the possibility of studying the Kazak in their homes in the Soviet republic of 
Kazakstan, and knowing the Russian language, he has also made good use of the 
Russian ethnological literature available. The result of his work is a solid and very 
useful book, which is of the greatest value to anyone interested in the history and 
ethnography of Turk peaples. I do not hesitate to design it as a standard work and 
a model for other works of the same kind which will have to be done for other peoples 
and tribes in Central Asia and Siberia. We eagerly hope that Mr Hudson will con- 
tinue his research-work in this field, where there is a great lack of competent 
scholars. 

The main part of Hudson’s work is devoted to the study of the nature of the 
Kazak social structure. The last part is, however, a most valuable chapter on Mon- 
gol social organization. From the comparison of the material from these two sources 
Hudson comes to general conclusions about the nature of the Turco-Mongol 
social groupings which are very interesting. Two major processes have operated in 
their development: first, a constant tendency toward the division of existing 
groups by branching, and second, a movement toward the formation of larger 
units from smaller by fusion. 

The first process is evident in the origin of new gentes, cclled wru among the 
Kazak and obog among the Mongols, as a result of the separation from the gens of 
a few families, which presently came to be considered an independent group. The 
ultimate causal factor in the constant development of new groups appears accord- 
ing to Hudson to have been economic. Cattle-raising could not be carried on in one 
place by large numbers of people because of the lack of sufficient grazing land. 
Sections of the original group therefore tended to depart in search of new pastures. 
It is not necessary always to regard this as a sign of an increase of the groups, as 
some became extinct through the dying out of families or annihilation in war. But 
those who survived and did increase in number tended to split. This increase in 
number was apparently the underlying cause of fission, but the immediate causes 
no doubt varied in each instance. The custom of giving to each son a share of his 
father’s cattle is one. This custom instantly created new economic nuclei and thus 
favoured the centrifugal tendency. As an example of the appearance of new groups 
by fission on a larger scale, Hudson mentions the separation of the Kazak from the 
Uzbek as recorded in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi. 

The second process forms the amalgamation or fusion of lesser units into larger 
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groupings, a process which was at work simultaneously with the branching tend- 
ency. 

On a small scale this process of amalgamation is evident in the inclusion within 
the gens group (uru) of individuals who belong by birth to other gentes. This is a 
real social symbiosis which may be distinguished from political unions in which 
the component parts remain more or less distinct. Tribal confederacies are in many 
cases formed by groups which considered themselves more or less related by blood, 
but it is also apparent that political affiliations frequently cut across genealogical 
lines. 

There is a third process accompanying the simultaneous processes of branching 
and amalgamation: the growth of a type of patriarchal feudalism in which the 
relationship of master and man tended to absorb the relationship based on common 
membership in a blood group. None of these processes, however, can be regarded as 
abstract drives or automatic adjustments to social urgencies. Hudson emphasises 
that the specific historical circumstances and cultural milieu must always be borne 
in mind, as they tended to favour or inhibit their development. The urgent problems 
to be studied are here the circumstances of contact between the nomads and the 
sedentary peoples. Further, a more detailed examination of the precise cultural set- 
tings in which the processes operated, must be made. 

There are some points in the book which can be discussed. When speaking (p. 15) 
of the difference between orda and ¢yz the author has not understood that ¢yz in 
Kazak must be divided in two words of different origin: the original ¢yz corres- 
ponding with the common Turkish yiiz which has the meaning “‘one hundred, sur- 
face, exterior, appearance, features” and the Arabian loanword ¢yz with the mean- 
ing “‘part, section, member, person, individual.”” The comparison with modern 
Turkish (note 31) is not adequate, as the word occurs in that language only as 
¢yz, i.e., as a loanword from the Arabic. When the Kazak employ ¢yz instead of 
orda, this may be due to the preference of the Arabian (Islamic) words to the pure 
Kazak-Turkish. The question must, however, be investigated in the field anew. As 
a matter of fact we do not possess a satisfactory dictionary of the Kazak dialects! 
And this is the case also with most of the other Turk languages. 

Another case where an Arabian loanword might have been used parallel with 
the original Kazak word or preferred to it is (p. 19) ¢ayfa or taypa. It has been noted 
by Czaplicka without stating her source. It is in use among the Turkman designat- 
ing a division of a tribe. In both cases (in Kazak and Turkman) I ascribe it to 
Islamic influence and hence also to a relatively recent time. 

GUNNAR JARRING 


OCEANIA 


Megalithic Finds in Central Celebes. WALTER KAUDERN. (Ethnographical Studies 
in Celebes, Vol. 5. 191 pp., 15 maps and 77 figures. 12s. Gothenburg Ethno- 
graphical Museum, 1938.) 


The present volume is the fifth in a series by Walter Kaudern presenting the 
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results of his expedition to Celebes 1917-20. This book is divided into two sections. 
The first part presents the first comprehensive survey of the native stone work to 
be found in the hill districts of the northwestern and central parts of Central 
Celebes, including a critical analysis of the literature on the subject. The author’s 
investigation of the megaliths of the region is intended as a preliminary work, for 
he believes that much could still be gained by more intensive archaeological 
methods. 

The second part of the book deals with the moot question as to when and how 
the Megalithic Culture in Celebes appeared. 

Unlike the megalithic cultures of the Nagas of Assam, or the natives of Nias, the 
worked stones of Celebes date from a cultural period previous to the present one. 
The natives of today work no stone at all with the exception of those forming part 
of their mallets with which they pound bast cloth, nor are they able to furnish infor- 
mation about the origin of the stone objects or the purposes for which they were 
intended. 

A brief summary of the variety of stone work in Celebes is essential, for it shows 
how similar the worked stones of Celebes are to those of Southeast Asia and Oceania. 
We find: 

I. Stones which more or less resemble the natives’ present paddy mortars of 

wood. 
II. Deep, almost goblet or cup-like, hollowed out stones. 
III. Large, more or less cylindrical, stone vats. 
IV. Large, flat, more or less round, stones. With or without incision. 
V. Monolithic sculptures. Statues without legs. 
VI. Reclining stone with human face sculptured at one end. 
VII. Large flat stone which rests on smaller stones, possibly a kind of dolmen. 
VIII. Stones standing upright, so-called menhirs. 
1. Stones standing alone. 2. Two menhirs beside each other. 
3. Several upright stones in two rows. 
4. Stones ranged in a circle. 

Kaudern believes it likely that the mortars were used as household articles, for 
pounding or husking some kind of grain, but he is not certain that it was rice. He is, 
in fact, not at all convinced that all of the stone objects were brought to Celebes 
at the same time. He believes that most of the stone objects came to the island 
before the time of the buffalo or rice with its artificial irrigation. If the mortars then 
were used for rice pounding, they came later. The other articles must have been 
introduced at the same time, for they show no progress in art, from a simpler to a 
more perfect form. According to Kaudern they convey the impression of having 
been made by a people well experienced in the art of sculpture when they arrived in 
Celebes. 

In reviewing the theories of when and how the megaliths came to Celebes, 
Kaudern himself has no specific answer to the question, but he does emphasize the 
well known fact that most of the writers on the subject have proven somewhat 
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fantastic. Thus while Kruyt, the earlier authority on Celebes ethnography, in 1908 
made no attempt at answering the question, in 1909 he followed the example of 
Macmillan Brown in ascribing the megaliths to Caucasian people who had immi- 
grated from the west. Ten years later Perry was elaborating the same theory with 
eloquent embroiderings. The people who came to the East Indies and elsewhere 
now had a specific object, the search for gold and pearls, and they not only intro- 
duced rice and the buffalo, but likewise sun worship, belief in a life after death, and 
most of the arts of civilization. Everything, in fact, was known about these color- 
ful early navigators except their names. 

Perhaps the first staid and scholarly work on the megalithic problem as a whole 
was that of Heine-Geldern in 1928.! This author agreed with Elliot Smith and Perry 
that the megaliths, at least of the Old World, had a common origin, but he was not 
so naive as to ascribe them all to a single people, nor did he ascribe all cultural 
phenomena to such a chosen group. However Heine-Geldern did believe that South- 
east Asia megaliths were part of a general cultural layer, which included the raising 
and sacrifice of cattle. On p. 284 of the above mentioned article he wrote: 


Es ist kaum daran zu zweifeln, dass Megalithen Gabelférmiger Opferpfahl, Rindopfer 
und Rind tiberhaupt, worunter ich hier ausser dem eigentlichen Rind auch Biffel und 
Gayal verstehe, in Siidostasien der gleichen Kulturschicht angehéren und sich zur gleichen 
Zeit verbreited haben. 


Kaudern, however, as already stated, believes that the megalithic culture came 
to Celebes before either rice culture or the cattle complex. In spite of Heine- 
Geldern’s assertion that the menhirs of Celebes in modern times were used for the 
purpose of tying up the sacrificial cattle, he argues that the menhirs previously 
might equally have served for the tying up of human sacrifices, or for any other 
unknown purpose. Furthermore he argues that the megalithic culture spreads out 
into Oceania where there are no cattle. 

The present writer agrees with both Kaudern and Heine-Geldern in ascribing the 
likelihood of a common origin to the megalithic cultures of Europe, North Africa, 
Asia Minor, India, Southeast Asia, and Oceania. In agreement with Kaudern, I 
cannot believe that any particular cultural complex (Kulturschicht) can be associ- 
ated with the diffusion of large stone working, which extends in time from the Late 
Neolithic to the present, and which has been spread by so many peoples. I do 
not deny that at times head-hunting may have been associated with megaliths 
sometimes cattle raising, and again perhaps sun worship. But these, and other, cul- 
tural factors have been limited in both time and space. They can hardly be sad 
to accompany the erection of large stone monuments everywhere and in all periods. 

Epwin M. 
University OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Die Megalithen Siidostasiens und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Klirung der Megalithenfrage in- 
Europa und Polynesien. (Anthropos, 1928, pp. 276-315.) 
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The Isneg Life Cycle 1I. Marriage, Death and Burial. Morice VANOVERBERGH. 
(Catholic Anthropological Conference, Publications, Vol. III, No. 3. pp. 187- 
280. Washington, 1938.) 


Father Vanoverbergh has, in this monograph, once more shown himself to be 
an able and sympathetic student of native life. The most fascinating feature of this 
study is perhaps the appendix, twenty pages of sheer anthropological delight. It 
contains in text and translation typical courting dialogues, too casual and too fluent 
not to be authentic. 

In a vivid and yet scholarly manner Father Vanoverbergh gives us a careful 
account of the customs connected with marriage, death and burial, together with 
many significant, apt and well-described incidents of native life pertaining 
thereto. The multitude of minor customs, casual beliefs and so forth are once more 
bringing home to us the realization how much even the trained student is likely to 
miss if he is unable to spend years with his chosen tribe. 

On the other hand, we regret that Father Vanoverbergh has not given us an 
analysis of the more physiological aspects of native sex-life, a subject on which 
he must certainly have extensive information. Since the present monograph is free 
of any prudishness or moralizing we believe that this omission is unintentional. We 
hope that Father Vanoverbergh will supplement this paper with detailed data on 
Isneg sexuality. 

On page 215 the author has convincingly shown that marital love among the 
Isneg was very real. This point is of importance. Deep attachments in matrimony 
do not seem to be frequent in primitive communities we have ourselves studied and, 
in general a survey of the pertinent literature would not provide many data bearing 
on this subject. The intensity or tenuousness of libidinal bonds in primitive society 
still goes begging for attention. The author’s brief remarks are therefore doubly 
welcome. 

The section on ghosts, under the heading: Causes of Death, is somewhat sketchy, 
but probably sufficient to enable us to understand every phase of the main topic 
of this book. The absence of references to related tribes is perhaps the major short- 
coming of this otherwise excellent monograph. This should not be understood as a 
plea for endless footnotes and distribution maps, in brief: for atomistic ethnology. 
Rather should it mean that a few obscure points might have received further eluci- 
dation by comparisons with similar cultures. If the author will continue to enrich 
anthropological literature with his contributions, the Isneg will bid fair to become 
one of the best studied tribes of the Philippines. It would be of special interest to 
anthropologists if Father Vanoverbergh attempted not merely a presentation, but 
also a sociological and psychological interpretation of his data. Such as they are, 
they are a mine of information. 


GrorGE DEVEREUX 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Illegitimate Birth among the Gunantuna. JosEPH MEtER. (Catholic Anthropological 
Conference, Publications. Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 1-61, Washington, D.C., 1938). 


In this monograph Father Meier carries further his study of the social situation 
of the child among the Gunantuna, a tribe of the northeastern corner of the Gazelle 
Peninsula, New Britain. While it contains important data and shows few lacunes 
of any importance, the book has a serious defect. Its style is extremely repetitious 
and one is informed over and over again that the fate of the illegitimate child is 
that of an outcast. Since the whole of the objective material contained in the mono- 
graph goes to prove this point, the repetitiousness is slightly irritating. With this 
restriction the monograph is of great value. 

It is not seldom that the illegitimate child is dismissed in anthropological studies 
with a few lines. Father Meier’s study shows that much unexpected material can 
be obtained in connection with an apparently unimportant situation. The author 
has traced the ramifications of the odium of bastardry through the whole social 
tissue, from inheritance to the type cf sarcasms addressed to the bastard, from the 
social inabilities of the illegitimate child to the problems connected with its rearing. 
Since the illegimate child’s position is apparently a difficult one, one would be inter- 
ested to hear what Father Meier has elucidated in connection with the psychological 
effects of so traumatic an upbringing. If one may be permitted to draw inferences 
from the wealth of material contained in this paper, Father Meier could easily 
supply such information if he so desired. We hope that he will do so in the near 
future. 

Father Meier deserves special credit for not having contented himself with giv- 
ing us a paper strictly limited to the main topic, but has given us many valuable 
sidelights on other phases of culture, in his efforts to draw a functional picture of 
the position of the bastard. The wealth of texts, with careful linguistic elucidations, 
the constant mention of informants responsible for his data, as well as the fact that 
the Gunantuna are not one of the better-known tribes of that region amply com- 
pensates us for the very serious stylistical and other literary shortcomings of this 
monograph. While Father Meier’s presentation lacks the smoothness of Father 
Vanoverbergh’s study, a bit of careful revision in his forthcoming works should 
wipe out a distinctly amateurish flavor which resides exclusively in the style, and 
not in the ably gathered and interpreted material. 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC 


Beitraége zur Kenntnis der steinzeitlichen Musik-Instrumente Eurobas. O1T0 SEEWALD. 
(Biicher zur Ur- and Friihgeschichte herausgegeben von Oswald Menghin, Vol. 
2. 156 pp., 8 tables. Vienna: Anton Schroll and Co., 1934.) 

Die afrikanischen Trommeln und ihre ausserafrikanischen Beziehungen. HEINZ WIESCH- 
HOFF. (Studien zur Kulturkunde herausgegeben von Leo Frobenius vol. 2. 148 
pp., 10 pls., 35 maps. Stuttgart: Strecker und Schréder, 1933.) 
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Mr. Seewald’s monograph represents a much needed compilation, by a student 
of the Viennese archaeologist Menghin who extended the Kulturkreise posited by 
anthropologists into prehistoric periods,’ and whose terminology (miolithic, mixo- 
lithic) is here employed. The primary value of the book is that it assembles and 
organizes available references; in addition it attempts to trace the origin of the 
forms found in prehistoric Europe, and to bring them into some relationship with 
ethnological findings and distributions. 

The study of prehistoric musical instruments is hampered by the difficulties 
common in dealing with prehistoric material culture: only those forms can be 
traced whose substance is sufficiently durauvie, and many forms are so simple that 
the interpretation of their function may be doubtful. 

The oldest finds consist exclusively of bone implements, to which are later added 
specimens of clay and shell. Ethnological evidence suggests that very probably in 
the case of most of these instruments similar forms in wood or other materials 
existed side by side with—if not before—those in durable materials. Notched bones 
come from the Aurignacian and Magdalenian; depth of notches and lack of other 
ornamentation is apt to distinguish these from bones incised for purely ornamental 
or perhaps mnemonic purposes. Bone bullroarers occur in the Magdalenian, some 
with serrated edges like those of the Eskimo and of North American Indians, others 
with an ornamentation reminiscent of Australian forms or churingas. The author 
traces whistles made from phalanx bones of animals from the early Aurignacian 
on, with no breaks until the end of the Magdalenian, then they become rarer and 
disappear in ethnological material almost entirely, which is puzzling. Another type 
of early wind instrument, flutes with fingerholes, were found in the Mousterian, 
Aurignacian, and Magdalenian; thereafter they become more frequent. The blocked 
flute (whistle arrangement and fingerholes) seems to occur first in the Magdalenian. 
The fingerholes are apparently arranged according to principles of visual symmetry 
or manual convenience, as has been observed by Wead and von Hornbostel.’ 
Piette’s suggestion that four simple bone tubes found together in a Magdalenian 
site may have formed a pan-pipe is rightly rejected as being without any proof. 

As against the bone specimens which come chiefly from the classic prehistoric 
areas of Western Europe, the clay forms derive mostly from Central Europe. A 
large number of clay vessels in forms such as cup, hourglass, etc., open at both 
ends, are often taken to be flame-shields or supporting bases for other vessels. 
Many of these are undoubtedly drums, especially those encircled by a series of 
knobs or eyes which may well have served for attaching a membrane. Seewald 
ingeniously points out that if these objects were supports, the base ought to be 
stronger than the upper part, whereas the opposite is usually true He, like some 
others, traces the clay drum to Southern Russia and from there to the Near East, 
1 Oswald Menghin, Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit, Vienna 1931. 

2 Charles K. Wead, Contributions to the history of musical scales (Smithsonian Institution 
U. S. National Museum Report 1900, Washington 1902), Erich M. von Hornbostel, Die Mass- 
norm als kulturhistorisches Forschungsmittel (P. W. Schmidt Festschrift, Vienna 1928). 
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whence he derives also the clay bells and clay rattles which have old parallels in 
Crete, Egypt or Mesopotamia. Shell as a material is represented by shell trumpets 
of the end-blown type which were found on the Iberian peninsula and in northern 
Italy; stone and terracotta imitations on Crete are suggestive, as is one shell trum- 
pet found in central Hungary—an interesting parallel to other known cases of 
trading musical instruments over a long distance. 

The reconstruction of the probable age and place of origin of these musical 
instruments leans to a certain extent on a consideration of their ethnological func- 
tion and on Kulturkreis speculations. While a purely typological study of musical 
instruments is limited in value, the present analysis is not always convincing; the 
Kulturkreis treatment of musical instruments has often selected that function—or 
that definition of the function—which best suits the theory, at the expense of others 
equally feasible. 

Kulturkreis considerations and theories enter also into Dr Wieschhoff’s treatise 
on African drums. Ankermann and von Hornbostel have given us systematic 
studies of African musical instruments;* the present monograph is devoted specifi- 
cally to drums in Negro Africa.(Drums are, properly speaking, instruments having 
a stretched membrane which is made to sound, whether by beating, rubbing, or some 
other mechanism. The so-called signal drums or slit drums of wood are technologi- 
cally bells and are not included here.) While a brief treatment could not possibly 
do justice to the richness of the material, Wieschhoff has succeeded in covering an 
amazing mass of information, and has shed light on various interesting technical 
and distributional features. 

The analysis takes up separately the constituent elements of the drum: the 
membrane, the mode of fastening, and the body. The author makes the important 
observation that except for isolated cases, e.g. the pot drum of clay which is hardly 
apt to have a fastening by means of nails or pegs, these elements are theoretically 
independent of each other. It is interesting to note that whereas skins of mammals 
are used fairly generally, skins of reptiles occur primarily in the tropics—although 
in Indonesia mammal skin is frequent and in South America that of reptiles spor- 
adic; in Polynesia and Micronesia shark skin substitutes for reptile. In the distinc- 
tions he makes between modes of fastening the skin, Wieschhoff follows Ankermann 
and Frobenius. As for body form, he uses the classification commonly employed 
for African types: kettle drums (including pot and calabash drums), cylindrical 
drums (single or double headed), barrel-shaped drums, hourglass drums, conical 
drums, cup-shaped or mortar-shaped drums, and frame-drums (with circular or 
angular frames). 

The distribution of the three fundamental elements and their different types is 
traced in and outside of Africa. As in older works of the Kulturkreis school, Ameri- 
can features are not dealt with as intensively as those from other continents. Within 


3 Bernhard Ankermann, Die afrikanischen Musikinstrumente (Ethnologisches Notizblatt, 
Berlin 1901). Erich M. von Hornbostel, The Ethnology of African Sound-instruments (Africa 
6, No. 2 and 3, 1933). 
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Africa the findings are correlated with the cultures mapped out by Frobenius 
(Hamitic, Aethiopic, Atlantic, Syrtic, etc.). A separate chapter is devoted to the 
friction drum which has not received much attention since Balfour’s study.* An- 
other chapter offers a discussion of the ritualistic connections of drums in Africa; 
here especially the richness of the material could not be compressed into a brief 
space. 

A final chapter discusses theories about the origin of various drum forms. 
Balfour has already pointed out that the similarities between the friction drum and 
various forms of bellows suggested a derivation of the musical instrument from 
the bellows. That the friction drum was at least influenced by them is certain. 
Frobenius and Schurtz® have both advanced the theory that drumming originated 
in the technic of working leather, and called attention to drums consisting of skins 
held and stretched simply with the hands and beaten, or skin garments pulled taut 
over the legs and beaten. Such rudimentary drums occur sporadically in South and 
East Africa, Australia,and North America. Dr Wieschhoff contributes the interest- 
ing idea that the hook shaped drumstick may be derived from similar skin scrapers 
For the next evolutionary step, of stretching the membrane over a body of reso- 
nance, he cites easily available primary forms such as clay pots, calabashes, hollow 
logs, and mortars. The more complex forms he regards as modifications and elabora- 
tions of these simple forms. 

Few regions and even comparatively few tribes have been thoroughly studied 
with respect to primitive musical instruments. Consequently a survey of African 
forms, to say nothing of the comparative perspective, is bound to be sketchy. 
Compilations of distributions, however, represent a valuable preliminary, especially 
if they are not restricted to a study of form only. In the emphasis on function the 
author is indebted to Curt Sachs.* He makes some valuable observations especially 
in one direction which promises well for research: the study of technics not only 
as they enter into the making of musical instruments but also as they are applied to 
other objectsin the same cultures. Little has been done along these lines, and Weisch- 
hoff’s remarks on the technic and distribution of nailing demonstrate the value 
of this approach. 

GEorGE HERZOG 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Migration and Environment. H. L. SHaptro. (xi, 594 pp., 77 figs. $7.50. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1939) 


There was a time when the varieties of man were believed to have become 
physically distinct because each had adapted itself to a way of life or to the climate 


* Henry Balfour, The Friction Drum (Journal Anthropological Institut 37, 1907). 

5 Leo Frobenius, Ursprung der afrikanischen Kultur (Berlin, 1898), p. 170.; Schurtz, Ur- 
geschichte der Kultur, (Leipzig, 1900), p. 508. 
® See especially Sachs’ Geist und Werden der Musikinstrumente (Berlin, 1929.) 
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in which it had taken up residence. The theory was naively set forth, however, and 
it fell, long ago, into disrepute; there have lately been but a few mild suggestions 
that bodily form might take its cue directly from a function (chewing, sitting in 
canoes or on horses), or from environment (the nose as an adjustable air-conditioner, 
being narrow in the north and broad and open in the tropics). Such ideas are gen- 
erally held suspect, and Hooton has derisively hinted that they belong, as myths of 
origin, with the Just So Stories. For over a century the apparent fixity of a people’s 
physical type under radical changes of nutrition or surroundings, giving ground 
only extremely slowly to evolutionary changes, was not merely looked upon as an 
impressive fact in human development; it was the rock on which was built all 
racial and other comparisons using anthropometric technique. For to compare the 
distinct physical types of, say, Tahitians and Maoris in the search for historical 
connections, if these types were merely responses to their own environments, would 
be like playing Alice’s brand of croquet, with flamingoes and hedgehogs. 

It is no wonder, then, that Boas created a sensation a generation ago with his 
findings that the children, born in America, of immigrants from certain parts of 
Europe, were not simply physical replicas of their parents, but differed significantly 
from them in stature and the cephalic index, and the more so the longer their parents 
had lived in this country. Boas did not commit himself to a theory of cause beyond 
the changed environment but others, in a discussion which still continues, have 
tried to explain or confute his results. One explanation bases the change in stature 
on that in nutrition, and relates the cephalic index, in turn, through the head length 
to stature. And, although Boas endeavored to forestall such objections, it has been 
claimed that the ethnic composition of his European and American-born series (of 
eastern European Jews) was not exactly the same. 

Dr Shapiro has now produced a clearer case of measurable change arising from 
migration to a new environment, and has proceeded with such care, both before 
and after the fact, that any “debunking” explanation of his findings will have to be 
a subtle one. The opportunity for his investigation was found in the last-generation 
migration of Japanese to Hawaii, and he sought comparisons between three groups: 
those who had actually migrated, their sons and daughters born in Hawaii, and the 
non-migrant Japanese of the same (fairly restricted) regions in Japan whence the 
migrants derived, represented largely by the migrants’ own relatives; for this last 
class Shapiro coined the term “‘sedentes.” Thus no doubts can be raised against 
the community of ancestry of all three divisions, as was the case with Boas’ material. 
At the same time, the sedentes were not the actual grandparents of the Hawaiian- 
born but rather their cousins in the same generation, so that contrasts due to age or 
changing conditions should not be involved. 

Profound differences, from the point of view of mathematical expectancy, appear 
between all three classes. The migrants to Hawaii are of much the same size as those 
who stayed at home, but differ from them strikingly in proportions of the body and 
of segments of the limbs, as well as in features of the head. Principally they are 
shorter in the trunk, longer of leg, wider of chest, longer of face and nose and 
wider of jaw; they also, if the observations may be trusted, have a more fully de- 
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veloped glabella and brow ridges. There are many other points of difference, and 
males and females agree overwhelmingly, except for a few divergences. Now the 
immigrants were mature before they left Japan and the differences could not be 
encompassed within the limits of such changes as are known to occur in adult life 
so that, the author reasons, the cause for the distinct type of the immigrants can 
only be an unconscious selection from the sedentes population; unconscious, more- 
over, because historically it is not apparent that the immigrants were consciously 
chosen, or that their type is particularly adapted to plantation labor, which was 
the impulse for the migration. 

Selection, on the other hand, obviously cannot account for the differences 
between the immigrants and their Hawaiian-born children. In this case the differ- 
ences, while considerable, give the children an increased length in stature, trunk 
and limbs rather than deviations in proportion, although this is truer of the males 
than of the females. However, one of the most important changes between the gen- 
erations affects the cephalic index; in both sexes the head is widened and shortened 
by imposing amounts. Certainly the Hawaiian-born do not revert toward the sed- 
entes. Shapiro concludes that this set of changes is due to the impact of a new 
environment on the probably limited plasticity of this particular group in growing 
up to its own fundamental type. 

More of the significant differences between the groups cannot be cited here, but 
the list is a long one. It is shortened, but only slightly, when the author reanalyses 
the data to make allowance for possible differences in the composition of the 
several series: no matter how the material is sub-divided the major differences 
between sedentes, immigrants and Hawaiian-born reappear. The Hawaiian-born 
are younger, naturally, as a group than the immigrants, but corrections for age 
differences cancel the deviations in only a few characters and indicate other differ- 
ences not apparent from the total series. In occupation the sedentes are mostly 
laborers while both Hawaiian groups are largely professional but this differential 
carries little weight: if either laborers or sedentary workers alone are followed 
through the three classes they exhibit much the same type changes as do the total 
groups. A final question involves the possibility that the prefects of Japan occupied 
by the sedentes differ in physical type and that the immigrants derive preponder- 
antly from one of them, so that a different weighting in the sedentes and immigrant 
series might have established the apparent differences. There is some evidence 
that one group which includes several adjacent areas, entitled Other Japan, is more 
like the immigrants than are the other prefects, though not to an identity, and all 
of the prefectural strains go through much the same changes as do the total series. 
More interesting is the fact that the differences between prefectural divisions are 
considerable among the sedentes, much smaller among the immigrants and negli- 
gible among the Hawaiian-born; this lack of local differences among the immigrants 
appears to the author to reveal the potency of the selection which has taken place. 
Altogether, the differences found between the original series withstand almost 
wholly any allowances which can be made for special factors of variation. It is 
possible to suggest other inquiries into the data (e.g., did the immigrants tend to 
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come from large families or to be the latest children in a family?), but not with any 
expectancy of explaining away the findings as they stand. 

As to the exact nature of the causes or mechanism whose workings have been 
revealed, Dr Shapiro feels himself to be in no better a position to theorize than 
anyone else. The physique of the immigrants, he finds, is an unconsciously selected 
one, but he doubts that it has been selected through any psychic correlates. In the 
Hawaiian-born this physique has been further modified, but Shapiro does not sup- 
pose that this effect would necessarily appear or be the same in any similar case, 
or that this malleability has a great latitude. However, the chain of events which 
he has disclosed seems to him to constitute a type of evolutionary process which 
should be borne in mind whether one is immersed in theoretical questions of racial 
development or in practical research into historical relationships. 

This is an important piece of work and it has been carefully and conscientiously 
carried out. The measuring was done by Dr Frederick S. Hulse under the auspices 
of the University of Hawaii and the reduction of the data by the Statistical Labora- 
tory of the Department of Anthropology at Harvard, the whole under Dr Shapiro’s 
direction and with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. The tables of 
figures which compose the last two-thirds of the book are well set up and readable. 
Very sensibly Dr Shapiro has made his final chapter a complete and simplified 
recapitulation of the whole, containing nothing to cow the tenderfoot in biometrics. 

W. W. HowELts 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
ADDENDA ON THE SOUTHWESTERN CEREMONIAL HOUSE 


A few years ago Strong called attention.to an important socio-ceremonial feature 
of the Southwest, the priest-house-bundle complex occurring among Pueblo, Pima- 
Papago, and southern Californian Shoshonean cultures, which he demonstrated was 
basic to the societal patterns of these groups.' The available sources on the Pima 
and Papago on which he drew? left no shadow of doubt as to the presence of the 
complex, but are not altogether clear as to its relationship to other phases of Pima- 
Papago life. It therefore seems worthwhile to set forth some information on this 
matter recently obtained.’ 

The differences between the Pima and the Papago expressions of the complex 
were of the slightest. It appears that every major settlement among both peoples 
had its ceremonial house, sometimes called “‘big house”’ (va’aki), or, more formally, 
“tobacco smoke house” (Pima, djrtcki; Papago, djoentcki). Subsidiary villages, 
camps, and the like, lacked such structures. The house was associated not with the 
so-called “clans” or moieties, but with the village, which despite populational 
shifts—concentrations during the Apache wars and subsequent dispersals—can 
readily be shown to be the primary social and ceremonial unit. Structurally the 
building was the same as the ordinary dwelling,‘ the chief point of difference being 
that of size; of necessity the ceremonial house was very large. It was built by com- 
munal effort, and felt to be village property. 

There were a number of functions ascribed to the ceremonial house. Its most 
frequent service was that of a men’s assembly place. Nightly the menfolk of the 
village gathered there to smoke the heavy sweetish native tobacco, to sing, to tell 
myths, and to gossip, for half the night. These assemblies were primarily social, yet 
tinged with ceremonialism. The smoking was a ritual act done with due formality. 
The songs and myths were of religious import. It is significant too that women 
were not allowed in the house during these gatherings—women were allowed partici- 


1W. D. Strong, An Analysis of Southwestern Society (American Anthropologist, n.s., 29, 
1927), pp. 1-61. 

2 Chiefly: F. Russell, The Pima Indians (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report 
26, 1908), pp. 3-289; C. Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico (New York, 1912); E. J. Davis, The 
Papago Ceremony of Vikita (Museum of the American Indian, Indian Notes and Monographs 
3, No. 4, 1920); J. A. Mason, A Papago Harvest Festival (American Anthropologist 22, 1920), 
pp. 13-25. 

8 The data on which this note is based were obtained during a survey of Yuman and Pi- 
man groups made by the writer for the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
Cahfornia. The Pima information was obtained chiefly from Chola Manuel (Santan), inter- 
preted by Paul Azule; Papago informants were: José Santos (Akchin, now at San Xavier), José 
Marino, and Albert Anton (both of Santa Rosa). Frank Rios of San Xavier, Carmen Pancho 
and Tommy Segundo of Santa Rosa, served as interpreters. 

* Russell, op. cit., pp. 154-155, gives the type description of the Pima dwelling. 
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pation in but little of Pima-Papago ceremonial life.* When the night was half gone, 
the men went to their homes. It is worth adding that the structure was not a suda- 
tory; it was not used for sweating at the assemblies or any other time. 

When the time came for the sahuaro wine making, the people brought their 
ollas of syrup to be mixed and fermented in the ceremonial house. Formality and 
ritual, songs, prayers, and offerings, were all requisite that the brewing might be 
successful and that the prayers for rain that went with it might be answered. Thus 
the house was the proper place for the wine making. If there was no rain-making 
rite at the dance patio (a performance involving singing, and the “finding” of the 
rain by shamans), the men sat outside and sang. The ceremonious communal 
round of drinking held before people took their wine to their homes was held by the 
Pima in the house, by the Papago in front of it in the open air. (The Pima some- 
times, at least recently, dispensed with this last part of the ritual.) 

It was in the ceremonial house that the village medicine basket (va‘ca) was kept. 
This was a fairly large rectangular receptacle of twilled checkerwork with a telescop- 
ing lid. In it were stowed ceremonial paraphernalia and the various precious belong- 
ings of the village—feathers, prayersticks, crystals, and the like. The Pima kept 
enemy scalps in it, as well; among the Papago however each Enemy Slayer had his 
own medicine basket to keep his trophies in. Both Lumholtz and Davis have given 
us descriptions of Papago baskets and parts of their contents. Offerings, chiefly 
of feathers, rabbit and deer tails, and tobacco, were put into the baskets from time 
to time. 

Both house and bundle were in the charge of an hereditary official. His Papago 
title was “tobacco smoke keeper” (djcenyiketcaktcim). (For the corresponding 
Pima officer I recorded the name “fire keeper” (na’atatcaktcim), but am not certain 
whether that is the proper designation. Russell states, “In each [Pima] village there 
is also a ‘ceremony talker’ or master of ceremonies . . .’”* Since in Pima the term for 
ceremonial or formal speaking is compounded from the stem for ‘“‘tobacco smoke”’ 
the “ceremony talker” is very likely “tobacco smoke keeper”’ as in Papago.) What- 
ever his title, this official had essentially the same functions on the Gila and in the 
desert. He kept the ceremonial house clean and in repair (among the Papago he 
lived in the house, among the Pima he did not). When major repairs were needed 
he called on the villagers for assistance. Nightly he kindled a fire in the house and 
shouted in a ritual way for the men to assemble. It was his duty to prepare and light 
the first of the cane cigarets, passing it to the man on his right with an exchange of 
kinship terms. All the news of the day was told him, that he might recount it to the 
assembled men. He cared for the sacred medicine basket, giving it offerings, and 
repairing and renewing the contents at the proper times. By virtue of this responsi- 
bility he was the director of all the rituals in which the village, as a group, partici- 
pated. The all-important wine festivals and the Vikita were under his jurisdiction. 


5 The house cannot however be reckoned a “‘men’s house”’ of the same order as the north- 
west Californian sweat house or the Western Eskimo kashim, for the men, even the young and 
unattached, did not reside there. ® Russell, op. cit., p. 196. 
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There can be little doubt that the Pima-Papago situation checks point for point 
with the Southwestern complex that Strong has defined. Not only were all the 
elements present, but the social significance of priest, house, and bundle is beyond 
question. Inseparably linked, they formed a nucleus that was the very heart of 
Pima-Papago society and ritual. 

It is interesting to point out some facts of distribution which have become 
available since Strong made his study. The absence of the complex among Yuman 
groups which he pointed out as significant’ has been thoroughly substantiated. The 
only Yuman-speaking people to have had the ceremonial house and a few traces 
of the associated elements were the Maricopa, who manifestly borrowed these 
traits from their Pima neighbors since moving upriver.* Turning southward, we 
find a very wide and nearly continuous distribution of the associated traits well 
down into Mexico. The anonymous writer of the Rudo Ensayo tells of a “‘Casa de 
Comunidad” of the Opatas and Eudebes in which warriors assembled for nightlong 
songs and speeches before a campaign, and indicates that each village had such a 
structure.® (It should be noted that the association of the complex with war and war 
trophies manifested in the keeping of scalps in the Pima medicine baskets was yet 
more emphasized in northern Mexico.) There can be little doubt that this Opata- 
Eudebe house was the equivalent of the more northerly form, and similarities of 
ritual patterns indicate that not only the ceremonial house but the whole complex 
was present. To Strong’s notice of the complex among the Tarahumara, Tepehuano, 
Cora and Huichol'® may be added the Acaxee, who had “strong houses’’—men’s 
houses in which the skulls of slain enemies were preserved." That the related Xixime 
had the same institution is indicated by Obregon’s mention of a house in Jamoroa 
in which there were ‘‘2000 skulls and other bones of people they had eaten.’ For 
the tribes of the coastal lowlands we lack specific information, although it may be 
that the Yaqui and Mayo had special structures of some sort to house the skulls 
and bones they kept and used “para celebrar los bailes,”’ and the buildings along 
the Rio Sinaloa devoted to purposes of war may have been equivalents of the cere- 
monial house.” 


7 Strong, op. cit. See also L. Spier, Cultural Relations of the Gila River and Lower Colorado 
Tribes (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, 3, 1936), pp. 5, 10, and footnote 5. The 
non-occurrence was checked during the recent survey mentioned in the present paper, footnote 

8 L. Spier, Yuman Tribes of the Gila River (Chicago, 1933), pp. 91-92, 158-160. 

® (Anon.) Rudo Ensayo, Tentativa de una Descripcién Geogréphica de la Provincia de So- 
nora (etc.), (San Augustin de Florida, 1863), p. 90. 

10 Strong, op. cit., p. 56. 

1 R.L. Beals, The Acaxee (Ibero-Americana, 6, 1933), pp. 7, 17. Beals adds in a note that 
the Cora likewise kept enemy heads in their ceremonial houses (p. 17, note 12). 

12 B. de Obregon, Historia de los Descubrimientos Antigvos y Modernos de la Nveva Espana 
. . . 1584 (Mexico, 1924), p. 106. 

13 F, J. Alegre, Historia de la Compania de Jesus en Nueva Espana, 3 vol. (Mexico, 1841), 
vol. ii, p. 93; vol. i, p. 231. 
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It seems obvious that we have to do with a significant distribution. That a 
complex so fundamental to Pueblan, Pima-Papago, and southern Californian 
Shoshonean cultures should extend continuously down the western sierra and per- 
haps along the coast suggests a community of social and ceremonial patterns of no 
slight importance for cultural classifications. Just south of the limits indicated—the 
boundaries of Cora-Huichol territory and the Rio Sinaloa—the priest-house-bundle 
(and war-trophy) complex disappeared. In its stead was the southern Mexican 
complex of priestly hierarchies, temples, idols, and ritualized large-scale military 
operations. 
Puitip DRUCKER 


AN ANSWER TO THE REVIEW OF “THE YOUNGE SITE: AN 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORD FROM MICHIGAN.” 


In the review of The Younge Site: An Archaeological Record from Michigan, in the 
July-September issue of THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, it is stated with respect 
to the two appendices, by Byron O. Hughes on the skeletal material, and Frederick 
R. Matson Jr., on the pottery, that “Lack of comparative data in both sections 
detracts from the report as a whole.’ In neither instance was there sufficient com- 
parative data in published form to be of use to the authors of these two articles, 
and neither the money nor the time was available for the collection of such data. 

Frank Setzler in this review pointed out a mistake that escaped the writer in 
reading proof. Woodland Pattern should have been substituted for Woodlands Phase. 
As to the assignment of the Younge Site to the Owasco Aspect, Ritchie, who has 
seen the material from a more recently excavated site (Riviere au Vase) which bears 
a close resemblance to the Younge Site, is not inclined to place either site definitely 
in the Owasco Aspect. This problem, however, will be settled by closer study than 
has yet been made, of comparative material outside the state of New York. The 
existence of two phases of the Woodland, Northeastern and Lake Michigan, is 
something which appears at present to rest entirely on a theoretical foundation. 


E. F. GREENMAN 
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